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NY THOROUGH study of the colonial westward movement must 
A into account the Ohio Company of Virginia, and any study 


of that company results in bringing to light the great rivalry 
that developed between the company and Pennsylvania, particularly in 
the western region around the Forks of the Ohio. This contest started 
in 1748 with the organization of the company and was concluded only 
with the outbreak of the Revolutionary War. It seems a peculiar com- 
mentary that the site of Pittsburgh, now one of the most important 
urban centers in all Pennsylvania, was at the time of the outbreak of the 
French and Indian War controlled by Virginia, and that only through 
great agitation was Pennsylvania brought into co-operation with the Old 
Dominion in attempting to regain it. At least part of the reason for this 
circumstance lies in the story of the Ohio Company. 
In 1748 a group of Virginians headed by Colonel Thomas Lee and 
Lawrence Washington, older half brother of George, organized the 
1 Based upon a recently published work by the same author, entitled, The Ohio Com- 
pany of Virginia and the Westward Movement, 1748-1792 (The Arthur H. Clark Com- 


pany, Glendale, California, 1939). Dr. Bailey is a member of the history department of 
the University of California at Los Angeles. Ed. 
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Ohio Company* for the purpose of securing a portion of the valuable 
Indian trade west of the Alleghenies, a trade that had hitherto been 
controlled by Pennsylvania traders. In their petition to the Crown for 
land west of the mountains, made through Sir William Gooch, lieuten- 
ant governor of Virginia, the company’s members stated that they also 
planned to build forts, establish settlements, and keep the French from 
obtaining the region. On March 16, 1749, the Privy Council ordered 
Gooch to make the grant to the Ohio Company of “two hundred 
thousand acres of land lying betwixt Romanettos and Buffalo’s creek on 
the south side of the river Alligane otherwise the Ohio, and betwixt the 
two creeks and the Yellow creek on the north side of the river.”* In 
general terms, then, the grant was to be made in the vicinity of the 
Forks of the Ohio, and was specifically declared to be within the colony 
of Virginia. The company was to be required to build a fort at its own 
expense, and it was also made a condition of the grant that no settlers 
who were already paying quitrents to the British government be allowed 
to move onto company property. It was further stipulated that as soon 
as the company should construct its fort and settle its grant with two 
hundred families, an additional grant of three hundred thousand acres, 
adjoining the earlier grant, was to be made. The grant was made by 
Sir William Gooch on July 13, 1749, as he had been instructed.’ 

It will be remembered that this was the period of the “Second Hun- 
dred Years’ War,” and that King George’s War between France and 


2 Other members of the company were Colonel Thomas Nelson, Augustine Washington, 
George Washington, John Mercer, George Mercer, James Mercer, John Francis Mercer, 
Francis Thornton, John Carlyle, George Fairfax, George Mason, William Nimmo, Rob- 
ert Carter, Lunsford Lomax, Presley Thornton, John Tayloe, James Scott, Gawin Corbin, 
Richard Lee, Philip Ludwell Lee, Thomas Ludwell Lee, and John Edward Lomax, all of 
Virginia; Colonel Thomas Cresap, Daniel Cresap, Nathaniel Chapman, Jacob Giles, and 
James Wardrop, all of Maryland; and Robert Dinwiddie, Arthur Dobbs, John Hanbury, 
Capel Hanbury, Osgood Hanbury, and Samuel Smith, of Great Britain. , 

3 Sir William Gooch to the Board of Trade, November 6, 1747, June 16, 1748, in the 
Public Record Office, London, Colonial Office 5, vol. 1326, folio 547, 554, and vol. 1327, 
folio 7; draught of additional instructions to Gooch, December 13, 1748, Colonial Office 
5, vol. 1327, folio 63, 64. The records in Colonial Office § will be cited hereafter as 
PRO, CO § with the volume and folio numbers. There are transcripts in the Library of 
Congress of the records cited here. 


4 Order of council approving the draught of the additional instruction proposed by the 
board, March 16, 1749, PRO, CO 5, 1327:93-06. 
5 Minutes of the council, July 12, 1749, PRO, CO 5, 1328: 333. 
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England had just been concluded. It was apparent, however, that peace 
was to be only a period wherein both powers could recuperate sufficiently 
to continue the conflict. Few of the problems were settled by the war, 
especially those which pertained to America, and therefore both na- 
tions began to prepare for a resumption of hostilities. In America it was 
the region of western Pennsylvania that was the most important section 
in the impending conflict: the nation that controlled the Forks of the 
Ohio would be in a strategic position. Further, France had since the 
days of La Salle planned a chain of forts crossing western Pennsylvania 
and connecting the Mississippi with the lake region. This chain was 
intended to be used as a means of confining the English to the region 
east of the Alleghenies. One of the purposes of the Ohio Company was 
to combat this plan, and most of its organizers could be classed as pub- 
lic-spirited individuals who desired the success of British imperialism 
and at the same time hoped to gain monetary rewards for the parts they 
played in the venture. 

A part of what today is western Pennsylvania was in 1748 a dis- 
puted region between Pennsylvania and Virginia. This controversy 
varose out of the respective charters of the two colonies. Virginia’s now 
famous sea-to-sea charter had been granted in 1609: this charter stated 
that Virginia’s boundary extended from Old Point Comfort two hun- 
dred miles both north and south, and westward to the South Sea. Her 
northern boundary thus fell on the line of 40° 25’ north latitude. Along 
this line it extended westward until the western boundary of Pennsyl- 
vania was reached, thence northwest.°® 

Pennsylvania’s western boundary was limited to five degrees of longi- 
tude west from the Delaware River. By 1748, however, it had not been 
determined how far west this limit actually was to be; it depended en- 
tirely upon selection of the point on the Delaware where the measure- 
ment was to begin. Three interpretations existed as to the location of 
the point from which the five degrees were to be measured. The meas- 
urement might be made from the head of the Delaware River; from 
a point on the lower bends near Newcastle; or from a line run par- 
allel to the entire river. The western limits of the colony could thus 


6 Report of John Michell on the limits of Virginia and the encroachments thereon, 
April 14, 1752, PRO, CO 5, 1327:429, 430. 
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vary about one degree of longitude, depending upon from which point 
the measurement was begun. When it is realized that the Forks of the 
Ohio could thus be in either Pennsylvania or Virginia, depending upon 
the above-discussed point of measurement, and when the strategic im- 
portance of the Forks in colonial history is realized, then it is easy to 
understand that ill-feeling and controversy would naturally result in 
the disputed section. 

Consequently, when the Ohio Company members commenced ac- 
tivities in 1748, they were faced with two enemies—the Pennsylvania 
traders and the French. The latter acted almost immediately by send- 
ing down the Ohio Céloron de Blainville, who buried leaden plates 
along the way as marks of French ownership.’ Attempts were made by 
the French to keep both Virginia and Pennsylvania traders out of this 
region, while other efforts were directed toward winning the Ohio In- 
dians over from their English alliances. Several English traders, mostly 
Pennsylvanians, were taken captive, while others were killed. These 
clashes increased in number and seriousness until they culminated in 
Braddock’s defeat in 1755.° But these points will be discussed briefly in 

755 P ) 
a later connection. 

Returning to the activities of the Ohio Company in western Penn- 
sylvania, it is to be noted that in 1748 and 1749 the company sent out 
traders, such as Thomas Cresap, who hated anything pertaining to 

7 Pierre Margry, ed., Mémoires et documents pour servir a Vhistoire des origines fran- 
¢aises des pays d’outre-mer. Découvertes et établissements des Francais dans l’ouest et 
dans le sud de VAmérique Septentrionale, 1614-1754, 6:666 (Paris, 1879-88). See also 
Wisconsin Historical Collections, 18:6-38; New York Colonial Documents, 6: 532; 
Father Bonnecamps’ account, in Reuben G. Thwaites, ed., The Jesuit Relations and Allied 
Documents, 69: 150-199, 292-300 (Cleveland, 1900). 

® For details concerning these difficulties, see State of the British and French Colonies 
in North America with Respect to Number of People, Forces, Forts, Indians Trade and 
Other Advantages, 110 (London, 1755); Conduct of the Ministry Impartially Examined, 
in a Letter to the Merchants of London, 9-12 (second edition, London, 1756); Maryland 
Gazette (Annapolis), May 17, July 5, 1753, in Draper MSS, 1JJ6—9 (State Historical 
Society of Wisconsin); Minister to Duquesne, May 15, 1752, Archives Nationales, Paris, 
AC, F 3, 14: 30-32; Dinwiddie’s speech to the Assembly of Virginia, February 14, 1754, 
Draper MSS, 1JJ17—20; New York Colonial Documents, 6: 532; Earl of Holdernesse toe 


Earl of Albermarle, February 24, 1752, in Theodore C. Pease, ed., Anglo-French Boundary 
Disputes in the West, 1749-1763, 27, 28 (Illinois Historical Collections, vol. 27, French 


series, vol. 2—Springfield, 1936). 
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Pennsylvania; Barney Curran (or Barnaby Currin); and Hugh Park- 
er, to compete with the independent traders of Pennsylvania.? These 
men opened hostilities by telling the Indians that the Pennsylvanians al- 
ways cheated in their dealings with the red man whereas the Ohio Com- 
pany traders would sell at reasonable prices. 

Virginia and Pennsylvania had worked together at the Lancaster 
Treaty in 1744"° and at the Logstown Treaty in 1748, and had se- 
cured considerable trade advantages at the expense of the French; but 
their achievements only made them the more interested in the possible 
remuneration that might ensue therefrom. Each now set about to in- 
crease its own advantages at the expense of its English rival. In view- 
ing the methods used by both the Virginians and the Pennsylvanians in 
this controversy, it is apparent that the traders were not concerned with 
the interests of Great Britain. Each group tried its utmost to induce the 
Indians not to trade with the other. Both resorted to atrocious lies and 
insidious propaganda—so much so, in fact, that their activities nearly re- 
sulted in a French victory in the region. Pennsylvania traders told the 
Indians that the Ohio Company intended to settle the Indians’ hunting 
ground and to open a road that would allow the Catawba, the southern 
enemies of the Six Nations, to make an easy entrance into the Ohio 
country."' The Ohio Company agents retaliated by promising the In- 
dians to sell merchandise “much cheaper than the Pennsylvania Trad- 
ers sold them; and notwithstanding the People of Pennsylvania always 
told them they were Brethren and had a great Value for them, yet this 

® Cresap was born in 1702 at Skipton, in Yorkshire. He came to America in 1715 and 
settled near present-day Havre de Grace. In 1742 or 1743 he established his residence at 
Old Town, Maryland, a place that shortly became the most famous of all frontier posts. 
Besides his work for the Ohio Company, he served Virginia and Maryland in various 
ways. His hatred of Pennsylvania extended back to the years 1732-37 when he had been 
a leading figure in the Maryland-Pennsylvania boundary dispute. He spent one year in 
prison in Philadelphia, charged with a murder resulting from the border difficulties, and 
he was therefore glad of an opportunity to renew the battle on another frontier. Barnaby 
Currin was a former Pennsylvania trader who had for a time been in partnership with 
George Croghan. In 1753 he was with George Washington on his mission to the French. 
Hugh Parker was a former Maryland trader who for many years had made his head- 
quarters in Kuskuski. 

10 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 4:698, 711-737; memorandum on Treaty of Lan- 
caster, May 1, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 14:259, 260. 


1 State of the British and French Colonies in North America, 115. 
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only come from their Mouth and not from their heart, for they con- 
stantly cheated them in all their Dealings, which he Coll” Cressap was 
very well acquainted with, and taking Pity of them he intended to use 
them in another manner, and mentioned the rates that he and Mr. Park- 
er would sell their Goods to them at, which is cheaper than the first Cost 
be they any where imported.”'* 

Such Pennsylvania traders as George Croghan; his brother-in-law, 
Edward Ward; his one-time partners, William Trent and Robert Cal- 
lender; and Thomas Smallman, Hugh Crawford, John Fraser, and 
the Lowry brothers (Lazarus, Alexander, and James) were able to 
make it very difficult for the Ohio Company. In the first place they were 
superior to the company agents in number, ability, and influence with 
the Indians. Cresap and Christopher Gist were the only first-class field 
men in these early years within the folds of the Virginia organization. 
True, Cresap was probably more important than any of the Pennsyl- 
vanians, with the possible exception of Croghan, but for a time it ap- 
peared that he would fail in his efforts to withstand the united attacks 
of the Pennsylvania traders. In fact, the opposition of the Pennsylvanians 
became so strong that Thomas Lee, then heading the Virginia govern- 
ment, wrote to the Board of Trade on October 18, 1749, complaining 
of the situation. He charged that because of the activities of the Pennsyl- 
vania traders “those very Indians that had encouraged them at first, 
had been persuaded to believe that our design was to ruin, not trade with 
them; and such a spirit of jealousy is raised among them that without a 
treaty and presents we shall not be able to do any thing with them.”” 

On November 22, 1749, Lee wrote a letter to Governor James 
Hamilton of Pennsylvania wherein he accused the Pennsylvania traders 
of being responsible for this change. He charged as follows: 

I am sorry that so soon I am obliged to complain to You of the insiduous be- 
haviour, as I am informed, of some traders from your Province, tending to 
disturb the Peace of this Colony and to alienate the Affections of the Indians 
from Us. 

His Majesty has been graciously pleased to grant to some Gentlemen and 


Merchants of London and some of both sorts Inhabitants of this Colony, a 
large Quantity of Land West of the Mountains, the design of this Grant and 


12 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §: 439. 
13 Thomas Lee to the Board of Trade, October 18, 1749, PRO, CO 5, 1327: 195, 196. 
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one condition of it is to Erect and Garrison a Fort to protect our trade (from 
the French) and that of any of the neighbouring Colonies, and by fair open 
Trade to engage the Indians in Affection to his Majestie’s Subjects to supply 
them with what they want so that they will be under no necessity to apply to 
the French, and to make a very strong Settlement on the Frontiers of this Col- 
ony, all which his Majesty has approved and directed the Governor here to 
assist the said Company in‘carrying their laudable Design into Execution; but 
your Traders have prevailed with the Indians on the Ohio to believe that the 
Fort is to be a bridle for them, and that the roads which the Company are to 
make is to let in the Catawbas upon them to destroy them, and the Indians 
naturally jealous are so possessed with the truth of these Insinuations that they 
threaten our Agents if they survey or make those Roads that they had given 
leave to make, and by this the carrying the King’s Grant into execution is at 
present impracticable, Yet these are the Lands purchased of the Six Nations 
by the Treaty of Lancaster. 

I need not say any more to prevail with you to take the necessary means to 
put a stop to these mischievous Practices of those Traders. We are informed 
that there is Measures designed by the Court of France that will be mis- 
chievous to these Colonys which will in Prudence oblige Us to unite and not 
divide the Interest of the King’s Subjects on the Continent." 


Shortly thereafter Governor Hamilton promised to co-operate with 
Lee in any way possible in punishing the offenders and in preventing a 
recurrence of the trouble. But at the same time he sent out an agent, 
Louis Evans, to investigate the schemes and activities of the Ohio Com- 
pany, to gather information as to disadvantages or advantages under 
which the Virginians worked, to find out something about their mer- 
chandise and plans for trading with the Indians, and to determine, if 
possible, the future of the company as a competitor with the Pennsyl- 
vania traders.’5 

Lee’s successor in Virginia, Lieutenant Governor Robert Dinwiddie, 
found the conditions in western Pennsylvania very unsatisfactory. In a 
letter of January 20, 1752, he wrote as follows: 

I have been informed by letters since my arrival that many irregularities, 
even murders & Robberies have been committed by the Traders among the 
Indians, & I have reason to think these people are of great prejudice to the 
general Interest, & how to redress it at present I do not know, for to appoint 


Magestrates on the Ohio these people dispute the Authority of this Province, 
as most of the Traders belong to the Colonies to the Northward of us.'® 
14 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §:422, 423. 
1§ Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 5: 424; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2:47, 48. 
16 Dinwiddie to the Board of Trade, January 20, 1752, PRO, CO 5, 1327: 348. 
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George Croghan, however, was of the opinion that the cause of the 
difficulties between the Indians and the Ohio Company was the misbe- 
havior of the company’s own agents. These agents had often told the In- 
dians of the plans of the company to make settlements west of the moun- 
tains, and this had been sufficient to cause the change in attitude; the 
Indians were not willing to receive goods at a cheaper price at the cost 
of a Virginia settlement west of the Alleghenies.'’ 

In May, 1753, Hamilton promised Dinwiddie co-operation in build- 
ing a fort in the Ohio country but stated that the Pennsylvania propri- 
etors wished to be sure that the land upon which the fort was to be built 
did not belong to Pennsylvania.'* 

Some attention should now be given to the actual activities of the 
Ohio Company in western Pennsylvania. In 1750 the company sent out 
Christopher Gist to explore the lands west of the Alleghenies, to find 
suitable land for its two-hundred-thousand-acre grant, and to invite the 
Indians to a conference at Logstown.'? On October 31 of that year Gist 
set out on his journey from Thomas Cresap’s home at Old Town on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac. He kept a fine journal of his explora- 
tions but it is far too extensive to discuss here in any detail. Briefly, his 
trip from Old Town to Shannopin’s Town near the Forks of the Ohio 
took him twenty days, thirteen of which were spent in idleness either be- 
cause of bad weather or of sickness. After spending four days studying 
conditions at the Forks, he set out on November 24 for Logstown, 
where he arrived the next day. Logstown was located just about eight- 
een miles from Shannopin’s Town and at that time was a very impor- 
tant Indian village. Gist then made his way slowly and with numerous 
stops to Pickawillanee, thence back to Virginia via present-day Kentucky 
and North Carolina.”° 

The next year the company sent Gist out again. This trip was primari- 

17 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 2: 31. 

18 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, §:629, 630. 

19 Christopher Gist was born in Baltimore County, Maryland, between 1705 and 1708. 
In 1745 he failed in business and removed to the Yadkin River in northern North Caro- 
lina. It was from there that he was called in 1750 by the Ohio Company. 


20 William M. Darlington, ed., Christopher Gist’s Journals with Historical, Geograph- 
ical and Ethnological Notes, 32-66 (Pittsburgh, 1893). Pickawillanee, at the site of the 


present Picqua, Ohio, was one of the chief centers of the Miami Indians. 
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ly one of exploration in western Pennsylvania; its most important fea- 
ture was Gist’s discovery of a short, easy route from the Potomac to the 
Monongahela River,*' a trail that later became the road over which 
Braddock marched in his fatal attempt to retake the Forks of the Ohio. 

In June, 1752, the conference, of which Gist had repeatedly spoken 
to the Indians, took place at Logstown. At this conference it was the 
plan of the Ohio Company to secure an agreement with the Indians con- 
cerning the possibility of constructing an English fort on the west side 
of the Ohio and of establishing a settlement there. The Virginia com- 
missioners at the treaty were Lunsford Lomax, Colonel Joshua Fry, and 
Colonel James Patton; Gist represented the Ohio Company; and An- 
drew Montour acted as interpreter. George Croghan was present as an 
unofficial representative of Pennsylvania.** 

The English did not gain all they hoped for at this conference, but 
were promised the right to make a settlement in the district directly to 
the east of the Forks.*? Unfortunately for the Virginians, however, 
much of the apparent success of the treaty was nullified a year later 
when the Indians repudiated the agreement. 

The company was next confronted with the need of building a road 
from the Potomac to the Monongahela. In 1752, Cresap, Gist, and the 
Delaware Indian Nemacolin began construction of the road, the route 
for which Gist had found in 1751. The road, as finally constructed, 
started from Wills Creek, crossed successively Wills, Savage, and 
Meadow mountains, then descended into the Little Meadows. It next 
crossed a tributary of the Youghiogheny River, from which point it 
passed to and over Briery Mountain, dropped into the Great Meadows, 
thence northwest over Laurel Hill to the Monongahela via Redstone 
Creek. In 1753 William Trent widened the road so that it was possible 
for pack horses to pass.*# 

21 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 74-79. 

22 Robert Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:6—12 (Virginia Historical Society, Collections, 
vol. 3—Richmond, 1883); “The Treaty of Logg’s Town, 1752,” in Virginia Magazine 


of History and Biography, 13:165 (October, 1905). 
23 “Treaty of Logg’s Town,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 13: 165— 
174 (October, 1905). 
°4 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 77, 78; petition of the Ohio Company, April 2, 1754, 


PRO, CO 5, 1328:157 
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Also in 1752 a storehouse was erected by the company on the right 
bank of Redstone Creek, near its juncture with the Monongahela River. 
William Trent was the man most responsible for its construction. The 
new storehouse also was to serve as a military fort.** It was to Redstone 
Old Fort that Ensign Edward Ward took his men after being driven 
from the fort at the Forks. The storehouse was burned in 1754 by the 
French. 

After the Logstown conference in 1752 Gist, who was appointed offi- 
cial surveyor of the Ohio Company, decided to make his home on com- 
pany property. He chose as a suitable site for his house a spot now known 
as Mount Braddock, no more than ten miles from Redstone Old Fort. 
In 1754 eleven other families were persuaded by Gist to move out on 
the frontier with him.?° These settlements also were destroyed by the 
French in 1754. 

By 1754 rivalry between France and Virginia in western Pennsyl- 
vania had become intense: Presque Isle, Le Boeuf, and Venango were 
the sites of new French forts. To protect the interests of both Great 
Britain and the Ohio Company, Dinwiddie sent George Washington 
as an English emissary to warn the French to leave the Ohio country. 
Washington’s trip, while interesting, was neither particularly eventful 
nor successful. The French refused to comply with Dinwiddie’s orders 
and insisted instead that the English were the intruders.*7 

But a “warning” was not the only weapon that Dinwiddie planned 
to use: he now intended to act. One of the conditions under which the 
Ohio Company was given its grant was that a fort be constructed in the 
region of the Forks of the Ohio. Before construction could be begun it 
was necessary to secure the consent of the Indians. This had been one of 
the main reasons for the Logstown Conference in 1752. After receiv- 
ing this consent and after determining that Pennsylvania did not intend 

25 “Proceedings of the Ohio Company, about the Settlement... of the Ohio,” Shel- 
burne Papers, 50:93-95 (William L. Clements Library); New York Colonial Documents, 
7: 269. 

26 Memorial of the Ohio Company to the General Assembly of Virginia, November 20, 
1778 (Virginia State Library, Richmond); Olden Time, 1:10 (January, 1846). 

27 George Washington, Writings, 1: 23-30 (edited by John C. Fitzpatrick—Washing- 


> 


ton, 1931); Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 80-86; Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), March 
7, 28, 1754; Dinwiddie to the Board of Trade, January 29, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 1328: 95- 
107; Dinwiddie to the French commanding officer, PRO, CO 5, 14:117, 118. 
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to build, the Ohio Company set about laying plans for the construction 
of its fort. In July, 1753, at a meeting of the company’s committee at 
Stratford, it was determined that “tis absolutely necessary that the Com- 
pany should immediately erect a Fort for the security and protection of 
their Settlement on a hill just below Shurtees [Chartier’s] Creek upon 
the south east side of the river Ohio.” William Trent, by this time the 
company factor, was placed in charge of construction. Near the fort a 
town was to be built which was to include more than two hundred acres 
of land.*® 

Between July, 1753, and the time of the actual beginning of con- 
struction, the plans as to the location of the fort were changed consid- 
erably, for when the building was started, it was at the Forks and not 
on Chartier’s Creek. George Washington has often been accredited with 
deciding on the Forks as the ideal location for the company’s fort, but 
as he had never seen this strategic point until his journey to the French 
posts and had not had time to make his report before the company made 
its decision as to the new location,’? it is probable that either Trent, Cre- 
sap, or Gist was responsible for the change in plans as each knew that 
section of the country well. 

In January, 1754, while busy building the storehouse at Redstone 
Old Fort, Trent received instructions to raise a force of two hundred 
men to erect a fort and to drive the French from the region of the Forks 
of the Ohio.?° Acting as soon as possible, Trent arrived at the Forks 
on February 17, where he was met by Gist and additional workmen. 
Construction of the fort was begun at once with the aid of the Half- 
King and some other Indians. 

Various Indians brought in reports to Trent of a large force of 
French and Indians a short distance up the river, and of their avowed 
intention of descending the river to the Forks, from where they planned 
to drive the English.?* These reports proved to be only too true, for on 
April 17, while the fort was still in the process of construction, the 

28 Darlington, Gist’s Journals, 236, 237. 

29 Washington, Writings, 1:24 (Fitzpatrick edition). 

30 New York Colonial Documents, 7: 269; Dinwiddie to William Trent, January 26, 
1745, PRO, CO 5, 14: 147-150. 

31 New York Colonial Documents, 7:269; Maryland Gazette (Annapolis), March 14, 


1754; Ensign Edward Ward’s deposition, May 10, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 14: 393-396. 
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French arrived. Trent was away at the time trying to raise a bigger 
force and in his absence Ensign Edward Ward was in command. Ward 
was given only one hour to decide whether to fight or capitulate. As 
defense was impossible, Ward, after failing in his attempt to delay ne- 
gotiations long enough for Trent to return, was left with no alternative 
but to leave the fort, which he did the next day. He made his way via 
Redstone Old Fort to Wills Creek where the reinforcements that he 
had needed so badly were waiting for him.** 

It was while trying to recapture the company’s fort that Washington 
was defeated at Fort Necessity; in this way the Ohio Company served 
as the immediate cause for the French and Indian War. The events in 
western Pennsylvania, while not of great importance in themselves, 
nevertheless acted as the spark that kindled the most extensive war in 
the history of the world to that date. 

In the early months of the French and Indian War the conflict was 
waged around Ohio Company lands, and the company’s property was 
badly damaged. Nemacolin’s road, Gist’s settlement, Redstone Old 
Fort, and Wills Creek were all scenes of early campaigns. On July 5, 
Gist’s home and the surrounding houses were burned by the French, 
and on the following day the same fate befell the storehouse at Red- 
stone Old Fort.3} The company’s buildings at Wills Creek were taken 
over by the British army.?4 In an attempt to take Fort Duquesne and re- 
gain the ground lost by Britain and the Ohio Company, in 1755, Brad- 
dock received his fatal defeat. Even in this expedition many of the 
Ohio Company members took an active part. 

After Braddock’s defeat, and prior to the Forbes expedition, the Ohio 
Company’s activities in western Pennsylvania were few indeed. As a 

32 Sworn statement of Ensign Ward, June 13, 1756, Etting Collection, vol. 1, Ohio 
Company Papers (Historical Society of Pennsylvania); Mirepoix to the minister, January 
16, 1755, Archives Nationales, AE, Mem. et Doc., Angleterre, 438: 15-20; Dinwiddie 
to James Glen, April 15, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 14:485-488; Dinwiddie to Holdernesse, 
April 26, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 14:261-264; Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:67, 68; 
News York Colonial Documents, 6: 840-841. 

33 “Proceedings of the Ohio Company,” Shelburne Papers, 50:93-95; “Journal de la 


campagne & M. de Villiers depuis son arrivée au fort Duquesne jusque 4 son retour au d. 


fort,” attached to a letter of December 7, 1754, Archives Nationales, AC, F 3, 14: 56-59. 


34 Dinwiddie, Official Records, 1:270, 297, 305. 
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matter of fact, Braddock’s failure really sealed the company’s doom. 
During the remainder of the war the company could do nothing, and 
after the war, England had little need for the Virginia organization. 
Nevertheless the company members did not give up easily. 

With Forbes’s successful expedition in 1758, the war on the Ohio was 
to all practical purposes at an end; the English were in control. The 
task now remaining to the British government was that of conciliating 
and pacifying the Indians. First at the Treaty of Easton and later in 
Colonel Henry Bouquet’s proclamation of 1761, it was stated that no 
settlement could be made west of the Allegheny Mountains without the 
consent of the Indians.35 The Ohio Company, therefore, decided that 
the best way to circumvent such rulings was to gain the support of Bou- 
quet. To secure his backing it was determined by the members of the 
company to offer him stock in their organization. ‘Thomas Cresap made 
the first of these offers on July 24, 1760, when he expressed to Bouquet 
the willingness of the Ohio Company members to give him a share 
which would amount to twenty-five thousand acres when the entire 
grant was made. Bouquet’s answer to Cresap was intended to draw 
Cresap out further as to the actual plans of the company. The next offer 
came to Bouquet from George Mercer, a personal friend, who offered 
him one share of stock at the price of five hundred pounds. After much 
questionable delay Bouquet finally came out against the Virginia or- 
ganization. In a letter to General Jeffery Amherst on April 1, 1762, 
Bouquet accused Cresap of attempting to bribe him and stated that his 
delay in giving an answer to the Ohio Company was due to his desire to 
learn more details of the company’s plans.?° 

Soon after Bouquet’s proclamation of 1761, the British ministry, in 
keeping with the principle of the Treaty of Easton, issued the proclama- 

35 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 8:174-223; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 
3: 571-575; Samuel Wharton, Plain Facts: Being an Examination into the Rights of the 
Indian Nations of America, to Their Respective Countries, 56 (Philadelphia, 1781); 
Bouquet Papers, Additional Manuscripts, 21656:7, 8 (British Museum). This collection 
will be cited hereafter as “Add. MSS.,” with the volume and folio numbers. 

36 Note letters from George Mercer to Bouquet, Add. MSS., 21645:340, 3413 
21648: 160, 161, 307, 308; Cresap to Bouquet, July 24, 1760, Add. MSS., 21645: 163; 


Bouquet to Cresap, September 12, 1760, Add. MSS., 21653:24, 25; Bouquet to Amherst, 
April 1, 1762, Add. MSS., 21634: 112, 113. 
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tion of 1763, which prohibited any further settlement of Indian lands 
west of the mountains. While this decree was intended to be only a 
temporary measure, it was in effect long enough to check the activities 
of the Ohio Company. The company’s original grant had lapsed, and 
the renewal petitioned for in 1754 had not been granted.3?7 The remain- 
der of the life of the company was spent in attempts to secure recogni- 
tion of its grant through legal action and in trying to make surveys in 
present-day Kentucky rather than in western Pennsylvania. 

In concluding this article, certain facts should be pointed out in re- 
gard to the importance of the Ohio Company to the colonial westward 
movement generally and to western Pennsylvania in particular. The 
company was the first important organized group that had for its pur- 
pose the settlement of the region west of the Alleghenies, particularly 
western Pennsylvania, and the history of the company is worthy of study 
because of the role it played in the exploration of that region, notably in 
present-day western Pennsylvania, western Maryland, Ohio, Kentucky, 
Indiana, and West Virginia. The company was also significant for its 
relationship to the Virginia-Pennsylvania boundary dispute; and al- 
though time was to prove that the Forks of the Ohio belonged to Penn- 
sylvania, it must be admitted that the Ohio Company of Virginia was the 
first organization fuily to understand the strategic importance of this 
point. Again, the significance of the company in its relationship to British 
Indian policy should be noted. Lastly, is the importance of the part 
played by the company in the outbreak of the French and Indian War, 
and it should be remembered in this connection that the company was 
given its grant by the British ministry because that body saw in it a means 
of defeating the French in the West. Certainly the rapid westward 
movement that took place after 1763 owed much of its inception to 
the Ohio Company. 

37 Petition of the Ohio Company, April 2, 1754, PRO, CO 5, 1328: 155-1509. 
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LORD DUNMORE AND THE PENNSYLVANIA- 
VIRGINIA BOUNDARY DISPUTE' 


PERCY B. CALEY 


en casual student of western Pennsylvania history often comes to 
the conclusion that the boundary dispute between Pennsylvania 
and Virginia originated with the latter, and that Lord Dunmore and his 
western representative, Lieutenant Colonel John Connolly, were the 
instigators. As a matter of fact this region was first included in the Vir- 
ginia grant of 1609, when Virginia was given the land two hundred 
miles north and south of Old Point Comfort and west and northwest to 
the sea. The Pennsylvania grant, seventy-two years later, was bounded 
on the west by a line five degrees west of the Delaware River and paral- 
leling it. Inasmuch as the Pennsylvania grant extended south to the 
thirty-ninth parallel, this region about the junction of the Allegheny, 
Monongahela, and Ohio rivers was thus included in both the Virginia 
and Pennsylvania grants. 

For at least twenty years prior to Lord Dunmore’s arrival, Virginia 
had acted on the belief that this territory belonged to her. Pennsylvania, 
however, had taken the precaution to protest against this assumption at 
its earliest manifestation. After the French and Indian War large num- 
bers of Virginians obtained grants in the disputed section. To compli- 
cate the situation further, lands were surveyed and awarded near Pitts- 
burgh by Pennsylvania in 1769, and many Pennsylvania settlers moved 
in. Consequently, in 1771, Pennsylvania appointed magistrates to func- 
tion in the region, and the building of a courthouse and jail at Pitts- 
burgh was contemplated. On the other hand, Virginians persisted in 
recognizing the authority of their home colony. In that year, therefore, 
the dispute began to grow acute. 

That was the year, too, long known in frontier history as the “starv- 


' Presented at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on April 


26, 1938. Mr. Caley is a teacher of history at Schenley High School, Pittsburgh. Ed. 


2 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:161; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 449. 
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ing year.” For at least six months the people were without grain and 
bread. Under such circumstances taxes of any kind would have been 
obnoxious, and to the Virginians those which Pennsylvania attempted 
to levy were an abomination. Following the leadership of George Crog- 
han, a Pennsylvania trader, and Michael Cresap, a Maryland trader, 


the Virginians around the Monongahela and Redstone settlements 


formed an association to resist Pennsylvania laws and officials. This 
resistance did not abate. The next year Croghan drove off Pennsylvania 
tax collectors and threatened them with death if they touched his ef- 
fects. By a similar threat a group of Virginians prevented the Pennsyl- 
vania sheriff from attempting to serve processes. Also, in 1772, General 
Thomas Gage refused Lieutenant Governor Richard Penn’s request 
to replace the garrison at Fort Pitt as a protection for the settlers against 
the Indians. Nevertheless, in February, 1773, the Pennsylvania assem- 
bly formed Westmoreland County, including much of southwestern 
Pennsylvania, and appointed sixteen justices to keep the peace.’ 

In the meantime Lord Dunmore had arrived in Virginia on Septem- 
ber 25, 1771, after the boundary dispute had already grown acute. 
Like many other colonial governors and large numbers of the colonists, 
he was undoubtedly anxious to acquire western lands, though he was 
very dubious about the promotion of western settlements as a govern- 
mental policy. Unquestionably he was soon conversant with the turmoil 
about Fort Pitt. Moreover, in Virginia he was thrust into the midst of 
a multitude of powerful individuals wanting western lands. Veterans of 
the French and Indian War, entitled to such grants, were clamoring for 
recognition. Not the least of these, and indeed the leader of them all, 
was George Washington. The latter, pressing the claims of his veterans 
and his own as well, assiduously cultivated Lord Dunmore’s friendship. 
The result was that he and Dunmore planned a trip togethei to Fort 
Pitt and the surrounding regions in the summer of 1773.4 Much to his 


3 John W. Monette, History of the Discovery and Settlement of the Valley of the 
Mississippi, 1:358 (New York, 1846); Arthur St. Clair, The St. Clair Papers, 1: 257, 
260, 264, 267-269, (arranged by William H. Smith—Cincinnati, 1882); Pennsylvania 
Archives, first series, 4:257, 424, 435, 452, 455. 

4Consul W. Butterfield, ed., The Washington-Crawford Letters, 1761-81, 27 (Cin- 
cinnati, 1877); Stanislaus M. Hamilton, ed., Letters to Washington and Accompanying 
Papers, 4:229 (Boston and New York, 1901). 
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regret, Washington, because of unavoidable circumstances, was unable 
to accompany the governor. He did, however, arrange that Dunmore 
should be conducted by his own surveyor and friend, Captain William 
Crawford. 


To the public Dunmore gave the following reasons for his journey: 


he wanted to see for himself if Pennsylvania and Maryland were grant- 
ing lands beyond the limits of the king’s proclamation of 1763 (which 
forbade settlement beyond the headwaters of the eastern rivers); to 
ascertain if he should grant lands to his own people; and to check the 
“aspiring and encroaching spirit of the princely Proprietor.” To Lord 
Dartmouth his only explanation was that his journey “might conduce 
to the good of His Majesty’s service.” 

Lord Dunmore left Williamsburg on July 8 and arrived at Fort Pitt 
on or about August 12. On the way, according to Washington’s ar- 
rangements, he stopped at Crawford’s home, obtained valuable infor- 
mation, and promised his host contracts for surveying in the West as 
well as grants of land. In and around the fort he found upwards of ten 
thousand settlers (or so he told Dartmouth), without magistrates to 
preserve order or militia for protection against the Indians, whose fight- 
ing strength he estimated at from eight to ten thousand men. The peo- 
ple, so he later reported, “flocked about me and beseeched me” to rem- 
edy such conditions. However, before taking action he decided to wait 
until he had consulted the Virginia council at Williamsburg. He there- 
fore bade the petitioners visit him on his return to that city. Here at Fort 
Pitt he met Dr. Connolly for the first time. Undoubtedly they much ap- 
proved of one another, for Connolly told Washington that he found 
Dunmore “to be a Gentleman of benevolence & universal Charity, & 
not unacquainted with either Man or the World.” On his part Lord 
Dunmore then promised Connolly two thousand acres at the Falls of 
the Ohio, and he was later to shower other honors upon him. Before 
Dunmore left Fort Pitt a rumor was circulating that he would grant 
land to Pennsylvania officers of the French and Indian War if their 

5 American Archives, fourth series, 1:277; Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 18, 1774. 
The letter, together with other Dunmore papers directly cited below, is to be found 


under the heading, “Virginia, Official Correspondence, 1768-1776,” among the Bancroft 
Transcripts in the Library of Congress. 
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claims were properly certificated. By September 7 he was back in Wil- 
liamsburg.° 

Later that autumn Virginians from Fort Pitt visited Dunmore at his 
colonial capital. After conferring with his council and winning its ap- 
proval, he proceeded to appoint magistrates and militia officers for the 
disputed region. Dr. Connolly was created captain of the militia and 
charged with carrying out Dunmore’s orders. 

On January 6, 1774, Connolly published Dunmore’s proclamation 
asserting Virginia’s jurisdiction over the territory. As militia commander 
he immediately announced a muster for January 25, and he let it be 
known that Dunmore, to support his authority, was seeking aid from 
General Frederick Haldimand in Detroit. Moreover, the doctor wrath- 
fully announced that he would oppose the holding of any Pennsylvania 
court at Fort Pitt.’ 

Acting on the advice of the noted Pennsylvania jurist, James Wilson, 
Arthur St. Clair, chief magistrate of the Pennsylvanians, on January 2 
proceeded to throw Connolly into jail. Two days later it was announced 
to about eighty of the carousing militia that Lord Dunmore had no au- 
thority to determine the jurisdiction for the region and that their mili- 
tary activities might arouse the Indians. From the jail Connolly wrote 
Dunmore that, Pennsylvanians excepted, the governor’s proclamation 
“was so agreeable that every countenance expressed the highest satis- 
faction.” However, he went on to ask for nine more commissions for 
militia officers, as he had three hundred more men ready to enlist.* 

Along with Connolly’s letter to Dunmore went a petition signed by 
about six hundred people begging the governor to establish his authority 
over them. The petitioners stated that because the major portion of them 

6 Virginia Gazette (Williamsburg), July 8, September 9, 1773; “Extracts from the 
Journal of John Parrish, 1773,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
16:446 (1892); Butterfield, Washington-Crawford Letters, 34, 39; Hamilton, Letters 
to Washington, 4: 249, 253, 276, 296, 311, 345; Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 18, 1774. 

7 Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 18, 1774; Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 4: 289, 
319; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10: 140, 141. 

8 Wilson to St. Clair, January 14, 1774, in “Personal Papers, Miscellaneous,” Library 


of Congress; Dunmore to Dartmouth, January 28, 1774; Pennsylvania Archives, first 


series, 4:478; American Archives, fourth series, 1: 268. 
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came from Virginia they preferred the “mild, easy and equitable gov- 


ernment” of Virginia to the ‘ 


‘expensive” one of Pennsylvania; that 
Pennsylvania was asserting claims “many miles” west of her boundary; 
that the means for trying cases of titles to lands and for recovering small 
debts were oppressive; that Pennsylvania attorneys exacted unfair fees; 
that Pennsylvania officers put the proprietor’s interests ahead of the peo- 
ple’s; that the Pennsylvania taxes were too heavy, with too great a 
proportion of them going to the officials; and that a poor defense was 
provided against Indians.? Most of these petitioners lived near the dis- 
puted line, with the settlers at Redstone and Fort Burd taking the lead.*® 

Meanwhile Governor Penn was exhorting St. Clair and the other 
magistrates to uphold the power of Pennsylvania, and promising them 
his support. Moreover, he issued a proclamation which forbade tumultu- 
ous gatherings of over twelve men. Violators, if they continued together 
for the space of an hour after being warned to disperse, were to be 
judged guilty of felony and suffer death without benefit of clergy. A 
week later he wrote Dunmore citing the grounds for Pennsylvania’s 
claim to the region and urging him to avoid acts, such as the appoint- 
ment of officials, which might lead to clashes and disputes, until joint 
commissioners should agree upon a temporary boundary." 

Dunmore’s reply was a haughty refusal to co-operate. He denied the 
reliability and fairness of the Pennsylvania surveys; cited the Pennsyl- 
vania assembly’s earlier refusal to help defend the region as evidence that 
that body did not consider it under Pennsylvania’s jurisdiction; and re- 
fused to revoke appointments already made with the advice of his coun- 
cil. Indeed, he demanded the dismissal of St. Clair for the arrest of 
Captain Connolly, unless the former would seek pardon of himself. To 
Dartmouth he wrote a rather complete report of the dispute, as he saw 
it, and justified his actions by much the same arguments as those he had 
used with Governor Penn. The Virginians at the capital, jealous of the 
success of Maryland and Pennsylvania in obtaining the Indian trade and 


9Included with Dunmore’s letter of January 28, 1774. 

10 American Archives, fourth series, 1:269; St. Clair, Papers, 1: 284. 

11 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:144; 149; Transcripts, Public Record Office, 
London, Colonial Office 5, vol. 1353, in Library of Congress. The latter are referred to 
below as PRO, CO 5, with volume and folio numbers. 
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securing land grants on the frontier, commended their governor’s 
conduct."* 

Governor Penn replied with an able answer to Dunmore’s argu- 
ments. He pointed out that an agreement had been made between the 
two colonies in 1752-1754 that Pennsylvania’s claims would not be en- 
dangered, pending the final determination of the boundary, by the erec- 
tion of defenses under Virginia’s direction at the Forks of the Ohio; and 
that Governor Dinwiddie had even permitted the collection of quitrents 
by Pennsylvania on lands granted by her in the disputed section. He de- 
nied that the Pennsylvania assembly had ever formally agreed that Fort 
Pitt was beyond their jurisdiction. And again he pleaded with Dunmore 
to defer the assumption of authority, with its consequent dissensions, un- 
til the boundary had been equitably decided. However, though deplor- 
ing possible trouble, he refused to discharge St. Clair or to accede to 
Dunmore’s claims." 

This letter Dunmore’s council considered such a “high insult” that 
they not only told him not to answer it but advised him to seize St. 
Clair if possible, and to raise and send an armed force sufficient to obtain 
Connolly’s release. In accordance with these directions Dunmore is- 
sued a proclamation at Fort Pitt on April 25, stating that, because of 
the illegal arrest of some of his officers and because of possible Indian 
disturbances, he was empowering his militia officers at that place to enroll 
men “to repel any Insult whatever.” All settlers were ordered to pay 
all quitrents and dues to such men as should be appointed. Then he pro- 
ceeded to write his report to Dartmouth, rebutting Penn’s latest argu- 
ments and further justifying his own conduct. To begin with, he was of 
the opinion that “many other circumstances should be taken into con- 
sideration besides the parchment boundaries.” Indeed, he doubted if 
even the king, having first granted the land to Virginia, could re-grant 
it to Pennsylvania. But, assuming that that were possible, Pennsyl- 
vania had allowed the territory to become derelict by failing duly to as- 
certain its boundaries. Moreover, it had since been conquered by the 
French and retaken by the king’s arms. As a consequence of the latter 


12 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:156; Dunmore to Dartmouth, March 18, 17743 
Virginia Gazette, March 3, 1774. 
13 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10: 158. 
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fact the title to the land now rested with the king, who could dispose of 
the country as he wished. Even allowing Pennsylvania her parchment 
boundaries, her own surveys showed that her jurisdiction extended only 
six miles beyond Fort Pitt, yet she had granted lands, served processes, 
and exercised full control “full a hundred miles round” the fort. Finally 
he cited maps of Virginia, one by Jefferson and Fry in 1751 and 
another by M. Henry in 1770, showing Fort Pitt “considerably with- 
out the western boundary of Pennsylvania.” He admitted that this evi- 
dence was not decisive, but he contended that it was at least equal to 
Pennsylvania’s own survey.'* 

While this epistolary combat was being waged between the gover- 
nors, their partisans in the disputed territory were approaching open con- 
flict. Connolly, released from jail, recruited his followers from among 
the border riff-raff, took possession of Fort Pitt and let it be known 
that he was ready to use force to maintain his authority. The inhab- 
itants, still led by Croghan, continued to refuse to pay taxes to the Penn- 
sylvania officers. At the head of about two hundred armed men Con- 
nolly broke up a session of the Westmoreland County court, arrested 
three magistrates, and sent them under guard to Staunton, Virginia, 
where they were released at Dunmore’s orders. Later Connolly agreed 
to let the court hear such cases as were brought to it until he had re- 
ceived instructions to the contrary, though he still refused to consider a 
temporary boundary line.*’ 

Faced with Connolly’s very apparent willingness to employ force, the 
Pennsylvania magistrates were in a quandary. Their colonial council 
had pointed out how vain it would be to resort to arms since Virginia 
had power to raise militia whereas Pennsylvania did not; yet in the 
same letter the council had asked that they “continue with steadiness to 
exercise the Jurisdiction of Pennsylvania with respect to the distributions 
of Justice and punishment of Vice.”” Unknown to them, however, their 
predicament was somewhat relieved by Dunmore himself. The gov- 
ernor, having learned how Connolly had jailed the Pennsylvania jus- 

14PRO, CO 5, 1353:245; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4:490; American 
Archives, fourth series, 1: 283; Dunmore to Dartmouth, May 2, 1774. 


1§ Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:165-169; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 
4:483, 487, 494, 561, 618; American Archives, fourth series, 1: 263, 270, 273. 
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tices without sufficient cause, dispatched a sharp rebuke. He wrote: “I 
very much disapprove of the length to which you suffered your intem- 
perate heat to carry you.” Such evidence of imprudence “makes me 
think it necessary to remind you that you cannot hope for the protection 
of this Government longer than you adhere .. . to the strict rules of law 
and justice.” Nevertheless, if the Pennsylvania magistrates endeavored 
to act, Connolly was to commit them to prison, “but peaceably and with- 
out tumult and disorder.” Indeed, the sole intention in establishing 
Virginia’s authority had been “to promote order and justice among the 
people, and provide for their defense in case of danger from the Indi- 
ans.” However, along with this private letter went his proclamation of 
April 25 for public consumption, which did not at all tend to allay popu- 
lar excitement. Indeed, this latter document brought a rebuke from 
Dartmouth who had fully approved Dunmore’s previous steps. This 
proclamation, Dartmouth believed, hinted too strongly at the use of 
force and “breathed too much a Spirit of Hostility.”"® 

At the time, however, Dunmore, unaware of Dartmouth’s opinion, 
undoubtedly felt that such threats would help his cause. “Thus it was 
rumored in Virginia that he was to lead twelve hundred men against 
the Pennsylvanians. But the assemblies of the two colonies interested 
themselves. At the invitation of the Pennsylvania council the Virginia 
House of Burgesses recommended to the governor that a temporary 
line be fixed. In the same resolution they clearly expressed their disap- 
proval of his hostile policy. In his reply to the assembly Dunmore said 
that he would agree to an “equitable temporary line” if one were pro- 
posed, but that he would oppose force with force if necessary. To bol- 
ster his position there arrived another petition from the Virginians on 
the Ohio, enumerating the same grievances set forth in their earlier 
effort.’” 

16 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:171; Dunmore to Connolly, April 25, 17745 
PRO, CO 5, 1352:93, 178. 

17 “Extracts from Diary of Col. Landon Carter,” in William and Mary College Quar- 


terly, 14:183 (January, 1906); Hamilton, Letters to Washington, 4:391; Pennsyl- 
vania Colonial Records, 10:170; Virginia, Journals of the House of Burgesses, 1773- 
1776, 2:93, 100 (Richmond, 1905); Dunmore to Dartmouth, December 24, 1774; 
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Pennsylvania, as a conciliatory move, chose commissioners to draw 
up a temporary boundary in collaboration with the Virginia governor. 
They arrived in Williamsburg on May 19 and commenced their nego- 
tiations with Dunmore the next morning. The commissioners proposed 
to have mutually chosen surveyors run a line in accordance with their 
grant five degrees west of the Delaware, and that Virginia should with- 
draw her jurisdiction over Fort Pitt and the surrounding country until 
the king’s will was known. Dunmore could not agree with them as to 
what five degrees west of the Delaware meant, nor would he sur- 
render his authority over Fort Pitt. The commissioners would not dis- 
obey the limits of their instructions nor would Dunmore yield on any 
point. Thus, after a week of fruitless negotiations, the commissioners 
went home. According to Dunmore the Virginia council agreed in re- 
jecting Pennsylvania’s proposals as unreasonable." 

In the meantime the situation at the seat of the trouble continued to 
grow worse. Either Connolly took Dunmore’s reproof with a grain of 
salt or he had little control over his men. Not only did they abuse the 
Pennsylvanians in every possible manner but their mistreatment of the 
Indians, to the dismay of the settlers, was about to precipitate an Indian 
war. So great was this oppression and danger that St. Clair advised 
Governor Penn to sanction open resistance. Even George Croghan 
switched to the support of Pennsylvania. 

While affairs were in this troubled state Connolly came forward with 
the statement that Lord Dunmore had empowered him to run a tem- 
porary boundary line, in collaboration with the Pennsylvania magis- 
trates, providing it ran at least ten miles east of Fort Pitt. But the Penn- 
sylvania justices, lacking the power, refused to act. Though neither party 
knew it at the time, it is interesting to note that Dartmouth was writing 
Dunmore on May 30, notifying him that the Board of Trade had 
recommended a temporary line “by a continuation of the Boundary 
Line between Virginia and Maryland due West, until it touches the 
Monongahela—and on the West, by a line drawn duc North from that 
point of the Monongahela where the Southern Line falls in upon it: 


18 Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10:173, 175, 181, 183-191; Dunmore to Dart- 
mouth, June 4, 1774. 
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until it touches the Ohio River above Fort Pitt.” Even when Dunmore 
did receive this recommendation he decided that it was impossible to 
carry out the directions. 

In July Connolly began to try to collect the taxes on the peltries of 
the Pennsylvania traders; and the people living west of Laurel Hill 
were petitioning the Pennsylvania officials to refrain from performing 
their duties. The Pennsylvania traders, aroused at the thought of paying 
taxes to Virginia, decided to move their base to Kittanning. Thus 
pressed, the Pennsylvania council authorized the laying out of such a 
town to accommodate the traders and such other inhabitants of Pitts- 
burgh as cared to take refuge there.'? 

At this juncture the imminence of an Indian war brought about an 
unofficial truce in the boundary dispute. Though the Indians, particu- 
larly the Shawnee, had never completely observed the terms of the 
peace concluded after Colonel Bouquet’s victory at Bushy Run, their 
depredations had increased to alarming proportions as surveyors and 
settlers pushed farther and farther down the Ohio Valley. Since these 
surveyors and settlers were chiefly Virginians, the Indian resentment 
was visited mainly upon the people from that colony. This was not 
wholly displeasing to the Pennsylvania settlers and traders who likewise 
held the Virginians chiefly responsible for the situation. Nevertheless, 
Connolly’s warlike behavior and mistreatment served only to increase 
the alarm of the Indians. The murder of Chief Logan’s family by 
Greathouse and Baker was followed by the killing of a few more In- 
dians along the Ohio by a party under the leadership of Michael Cre- 
sap.*° These events are supposed to have precipitated the hostilities 
known as Dunmore’s War. The incidents of this conflict have little 
or no bearing upon the boundary dispute. It was fought almost entirely 
by Virginians, under Virginia’s leadership, and at her expense. 

Lord Dunmore himself led one contingent of troops against the 

19 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 503, 506, §14, 517, 525, 539, 541, 546, 550, 
564; American Archives, fourth series, 1: 449, 466, 470, 471; PRO, CO 5, 1353:270; 
Dunmore to Dartmouth, September 24, 1775; Pennsylvania Colonial Records, 10: 201. 

20 James A. James, ed., George Rogers Clark Papers, 1771-1781, 3-9 (Illinois His- 
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Indians. On the way to invade their country he stopped in Pittsburgh 
for more than a fortnight. Almost the whole of that time, during the 
early days of September, he was engaged in conferences with the In- 
dians. However, before setting forth on his victorious foray against 
the Shawnee towns, he found time to issue, on September 17, another 
proclamation. In this, after again reviewing the alleged abuses of the 
Pennsylvania government, he commanded “all his Majesty’s subjects 
west of Laurel Hill, to pay a due respect to this my Proclamation, 
strictly prohibiting the execution of any act of authority on behalf of 
the Province of Pennsylvania, at their peril.” Virginia’s laws were to 
be obeyed. At this time he could hardly have received Dartmouth’s 
instructions of August 3, which advised the settlement of the disputed 
boundary by commissioners appointed and paid by the two colonies, 
since, he wrote, “it will not be I conceive in the power of the Crown, 
of its own Authority, to decide the Controversy.” 

After publishing his proclamation Dunmore proceeded down the 
Ohio into the Indian country. There, due chiefly to Colonel Lewis’ 
victory at Point Pleasant, he was able to conclude an advantageous 
peace. He was back at Fort Pitt the second week in November. During 
his absence Governor Penn had issued, on October 12, a proclamation 
countering that of Dunmore on September 17 and ordering the people 
to obey Pennsylvania laws and officials. Attempting to carry out his 
duties, Mr. Scott, a Pennsylvania justice, was arrested by Connolly and 
taken to Fort Burd for a hearing before Lord Dunmore himself. After 
an examination lasting nearly two hours the offender was held for 
trial at the court of Augusta County, Virginia, to be held in Pittsburgh 
on December 20. Then, leaving Connolly in charge at Fort Pitt, 
Dunmore returned to Williamsburg, where he was soon to be involved 
in quarrels with his own burgesses. 

Left to his own devices, Connolly resumed his persecution of the 
Pennsylvania officials. When they attempted to use their authority he 
arrested them. While they were in jail his men plundered their prop- 
erty. An attempt was once again made to collect the tax on peltries. 
A group of his supporters, constituting themselves a jury, deprived 


2t American Archives, fourth series, 1:791; PRO, CO 5, 1352: 223. 
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Pennsylvanians of their land and appropriated it themselves though this 
was forbidden by Dunmore when he learned of it. 

In May, 1775, hearing that the Virginia governor had abandoned 
his office as a result of his quarrel with his burgesses, an Augusta County 
association was formed to promote revolutionary measures on the fron- 
tier. By the last of the month Connolly was making preparations to 
leave. Before going, however, he was successful, according to his own 
statements, in carrying out Dunmore’s wish that the Ohio Indians 
should be prepared to aid any British effort in the West. To do this he 
had to summon an Indian council. Hearing of his project and fearful 
of his intentions, the Continental Congress asked both Virginia and 
Pennsylvania to send commissioners to the council to forestall Con- 
nolly’s possible designs.** To this appeal Virginia responded in an effec- 
tive manner. By this means Connolly’s plans were largely frustrated, 
though he did secure qualified pledges of loyalty from a few Indians 
and a large number of eminent Virginia frontiersmen.*3 

Despite his troubles in Williamsburg, Lord Dunmore did not intend 
to give up the region about Fort Pitt. Through Connolly he issued an- 
other proclamation insisting on obedience to Virginia’s laws and for- 
bidding the exercise of Pennsylvania’s authority.** The committee of 
West Augusta County, Virginia, made it known that they intended to 
see that the proclamation was enforced. In the reply of the committee 

22 Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 580, 587, 622, 624, 626, 628, 654; American 
Archives, fourth series, 1:856; 2:581, 633, 683, 704, 705; John Connolly, “A Narra- 
tive of the Transactions, Imprisonment, and Sufferings of John Connolly, an American 


Loyalist and Lieut. Col. in His Majesty’s Service,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History 
and Biography, 12: 315 (1888); Journals of the House of Burgesses, 2: 230, 277, 282. 

23 PRO, CO 5, 1353: 595. The pledge stated that, though the governor’s removal of 
the gunpowder from the Williamsburg magazine and the rumor that he intended to use 
the Indians against the West had given his enemies powerful grounds for propaganda, 
“we can never be induced to change our opinions, without reasons much mure cogent 
than such as we have yet been made acquainted with.” This was signed by John Campbell, 
John Cannon, John Connolly, Edward Ward, Thomas Smallman, Alexander McKee, 
George Gibson, Caleb Graydon, Alexander Ross, John Gibson, William Crawford, Wil- 
liam Harrison, John Stephenson, Paul Troman, George Aston, Simon Girty, William 
Chrystee, Jacob Bausman, Valentine Crawford, and Benjamin Harrison, “with several 


hundred Inhabitants of Transmontane Augusta.” 


24 “Miscellaneous Colonial Documents,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy, 17: 388 (October, 1909). 
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of Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, is found one of the first 
charges that Dunmore had instigated the boundary dispute as a means 
of distracting the two colonies from the common quarrel with Great 
Britain. And they boasted that “Ten Thousand Proclamations” would 
not render them “amenable to the Courts of Virginia.” 

Taking advantage of the mounting revolutionary feeling and the 
spreading rumors that Connolly was plotting against the colonies, St. 
Clair jailed the captain a second time. He misjudged the strength of 
popular feeling, for Connoliy’s followers threatened to storm the jail. 
Fearing the results of such a conflict, St. Clair freed his prisoner. An- 
ticipating further reprisals because of his loyalist activities, Connolly 
left Pittsburgh on July 25, and hastened to Lord Dunmore. That 
was the last that Fort Pitt saw of Connolly, though he and Dunmore 
continued to plot against the security of the westerners.*° 

Connolly’s departure did not settle the boundary dispute. Indeed, 
the situation grew so ominous that the Continental Congress itself 
begged the partisans of the two colonies to curb their tempers and de- 
sires until the greater conflict with Great Britain was settled. Even this 
request did not suffice to quiet the disturbances, for the Virginians were 
still bellicose. Distrusting the results of Connolly’s earlier conference 
with the Indians, a second council was summoned for September, at 
which delegates from the Continental Congress were present. On Sep- 
tember 11, a few days before the council met, about one hundred armed 
Virginians from Winchester marched in and took possession of the 
fort, thus causing no little alarm among the Indians. Indeed, the Con- 
gressional delegates considered removing the council to another place.*? 
No solution of the boundary line was attempted. 

Things dragged on, the situation growing more and more chaotic, 
until in June, 1776, the Virginians living west of Laurel Hill them- 
selves petitioned the Virginia convention to settle the matter some way. 

25 “Virginia Legislative Papers,” in Virginia Magazine of History and Biography, 
13:420-422 (April, 1906); Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4: 637. 

26Connolly’s “Narrative,” in Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biography, 
12:317; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 4:637, 682; American Archives, fourth 
series, 3: 1047, 1660. 

27 American Archives, fourth series, 3: 717, 1723; Pennsylvania Archives, first series, 


4: 659. 
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‘Two weeks later that body drew up a definite temporary line and pro- 
posed it to the Pennsylvania assembly,** but no agreement resulted. 
Then the exigencies of the Revolutionary War forced the inhabitants 
to dwell in peace for some time. In 1779, both colonies agreed to ap- 
point commissioners to decide the matter. Pennsylvania was represented 
by George Bryan, John Ewing, and David Rittenhouse; Virginia, 
by James Madison and Robert Andrews. These men agreed to extend 
the Mason and Dixon line five degrees farther west as Pennsylvania’s 
southern boundary. The meridian extending from the western end of 
this line to Pennsylvania’s northern boundary was to be her western 
limit. This agreement was ratified by the legislatures of both states in 
1780, though the permanent lines were not definitely ascertained and 
fixed until 1785. Thus, despite the machinations of Lord Dunmore and 
Lieutenant Colonel Connolly, Fort Pitt was finally awarded to Penn- 
sylvania. 


28 American Archives, fourth series, 6:932, 1545, 1576. 
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JUSTUS ERICH BOLLMAN' 


HENRY K. SIEBENECK 


NCE upon a time there really was a Romantic Age. In England 
i ae read Sir Walter Scott, in Germany, Schiller; and they 
learned that the swashbuckling Richard Plantagenet was a lion-hearted 
cavalier, or that the deformed maniac, Don Carlos, was a poetic, highly 
moral prince. And the readers absorbed the romances, and tried to 
model their lives on the reported deeds of their favorite story-book 
heroes. 

Justus Erich Bollman was one of these Romantics and, if nothing 
else, a highly honorable one. His fortune is to be remembered in his- 
tory as a satellite of greater men, men whose names became household 
words in both hemispheres, but particularly in ours. To both Lafayette 
and Aaron Burr, Bollman acted as a true knight-errant should. He 
risked his life in their behalf and suffered for his loyalty to them. The 
Marquis de Lafayette himself was a Romantic. As a youth of nineteen, 
possessed of immense wealth, he left a luxurious home and braved the 
perils and hardships of warfare in a foreign land to aid us in establish- 
ing our independence. 

When the ship he had chartered successfully evaded the British block- 
aders and landed near Charleston at the plantation of Colonel Huger, 
a descendant of a Huguenot exile, Lafayette was delighted to find 
people who could speak his native tongue and spent hours playing with 
his host’s five-year-old son, Francis, who is still another Romantic to 
appear later on in this story. 

Justus Erich Bollman was a Hanoverian-born subject of George III, 
that tyrant from whom Franklin tore the scepter, as he tore the light- 
ning from heaven, Bollman senior was a well-to-do business man in 
the electorate of Hanover and gave his son Erich a good education. The 


1 An address delivered at the annual meeting of the Historical Society of Western 
Pennsylvania on January 25, 1938. Ed. 
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latter received degrees in medicine and surgery at Goettingen in 1791 
when he was twenty-two years old. Then he started on his travels in 
Germany and France, stopping at the principal cities to learn the meth- 
ods of the leading practitioners there. But his faith in his profession was 
shaken by what he learned. All the doctors pretended to uniform suc- 
cess and all commanded confidence, he noted, by their prudence and 
dexterity, not by their scientific acumen. So he betook himself to Paris, 
then the home of the most advanced ideas, medical and otherwise. But 
Paris, in 1792, was alive with civic commotion: political conferences 
at salons, rather than surgical clinics, absorbed his attention. He became 
familiar with some of the leaders of both the dominant parties. The 
Moderates were the party of Lafayette, Narbonne, Tollendal, and 
others who had sponsored the activities of 1789 in the name of liberty. 
Now they were being swept aside by the Radicals under Danton, Pé- 
tion, Robespierre, and Marat. On August 10, 1792, our young doctor, 
intent on seeing everything that took place, was an eyewitness to the 
storming of the king’s palace, the Tuileries, by an army of ruffians gath- 
ered together from all over France by different Radical leaders. The 
Swiss guards stuck to their posts and were killed to a man, and the king 
was hauled off a prisoner to await his trial and execution later on. Boll- 
man roamed round the streets that night and saw groups of half-naked, 
heavily armed men at important centers. Quiet prevailed generally, 
broken now and again by an exultant cry, Vive la Nation! All the city 
barriers were closed and Paris, still somewhat of a walled town, was 
rendered impossible of exit. 

Next day Bollman had a call from a representative of Madame de 
Staél, easily the most famous woman then living. Her father was the 
celebrated financier, Necker, who would have saved France from its 
fiscal cataclysm had he not been removed from office. Her mother had 
maintained the most renowned of salons in Paris at a time when the 
salon dominated fashion and philosophy and their offspring, politics. In 
the decade before the revolution Necker’s daughter had made a great 
name for herself by her books and plays—so great that the king of 


Sweden promised her that if she would marry Baron de Staél the king 


would make him ambassador to France for twelve years, or pay her a 
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pension if de Staél were withdrawn. She married the baron and became 
ambassadress at Louis XVI’s court. Being French, she of course had a 
lover, the Count de Narbonne, former minister of war in the Moder- 
ate régime. 

The mob of August 10 knew of Narbonne’s habits and came to the 
Swedish embassy to carry him to the guillotine. But he was elsewhere. 
Madame de Staél told Bollman that she felt herself in some measure 
responsible for Narbonne and asked the doctor to help her lover escape. 
Bollman says he promised “to reflect and to return.” He reflected at 
the British embassy, where Lord Gower, George III’s ambassador, 
gave him a passport to England and another for an Alsatian of about 
the same physique as Narbonne, who posed as another subject of George 
III. Both passports were viséed by Lebrun and Pétion, the people’s idol. 
Narbonne used the Alsatian’s passport and disguised himself in a blue 
English greatcoat taken from Talleyrand’s wardrobe. A post chaise was 
bought for the journey and the two left their Parisian quarters on 
August 20. At the city gate they were taken into a room where twenty 
national guardsmen were collected to wait for the final examination of 
their passports. Narbonne had frequently addressed the National As- 
sembly and must have been known at least by sight to thousands of 
Parisians. So Bollman in his first attempt at rescuing a friend from the 
clutches of his enemies was under a considerable nervous strain. He 
explained that his companion was an Englishman who could not speak 
French; that they had come over to Paris to witness the glorious tri- 
umphs of the revolution; and that pressing business alone prevented 
them from staying longer in the home of liberty. Then the guardsmen 
began a discussion of the English view of French affairs. Bollman 
joined in with animation. Occasionally Narbonne would utter a curse 
in English, but otherwise he remained quiet. Eventually their passports 
were approved and off they went for Boulogne. 

On the day after leaving Paris, they boarded a packet in the harbor 
there at three o’clock. A gale was blowing but the weather was fine 
and consequently they were taking tea at Dover at seven o’clock—a 
remarkably fast passage for pre-steamer days. Next day they met Toll- 


endal, Talleyrand, and other émigrés at Kensington. Soon came the 
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news of the terrible massacres at Paris on September 2 and 3. Then 
word reached them that Lafayette, father of the revolution, had been 
declared a traitor; that he had abandoned his command of the national 
guard and fled to Liége where he surrendered himself to the Prussian 
commandant, the advance guard of the allied sovereigns warring on 
France. To them Lafayette seemed a dangerous radical, intent on up- 
setting thrones: to the sans-culottes of Paris, he was a malefactor of 
great wealth. So between the devil and the deep sea, poor Lafayette 
was doomed to five years in prison for the crime of being moderately 
progressive. 

Bollman’s success in rescuing Narbonne brought him another oppor- 
tunity for a similar adventure. Tollendal, one of Lafayette’s closest 
friends, urged the doctor to intercede in person with the king of Prussia 
to secure Lafayette’s release. Nothing loath, Bollman journeyed to Ber- 
lin where he was coldly received; Prussia held the prisoner in trust for 
all the allied sovereigns and could release him only with the unanimous 
consent of those potentates. 

En route to London to report his lack of success, he stopped at Ham- 
burg in the leisurely fashion of the eighteenth century, and in that city, 
to quote his own words, he “formed an attachment for the most ac- 
complished lady there.”* But her parents opposed their marriage be- 
cause of the doctor’s financial status. The doctor (he always refers to 
himself thus in his autobiographical sketch) “was disposed to seek dis- 
tinction and success rather by the prompt means of some romantic 
effort, than by steady labor in a beaten track.” So he returned to Lon- 
don, where he had an uncle who would have aided a pack horse but 
frowned on a Pegasus. There he learned that Lafayette’s friends had 
lost all trace of him: the marquis had been shifted from prison to prison 
and, as rumor said, had been turned over to the Austrians for greater 
security. 

Tollendal again asked Bollman to attempt a rescue—this time with- 
out the captive’s consent. Now the doctor definitely broke away from 


a medical career. “Increased observation,” he says, “convinced him 


2 Justus Erich Bollman, account of European experiences published in Philadelphia in 
1816. 
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that he had been brought up to a profession devoid: of a solid basis— 
one in which there was no retreat from harassing perplexities other 
than a blind adherence to some system, in the pursuit of which a wise 
and good man—at least while his brain remained unclouded and free— 
could hope for no greater satisfaction than that of protecting his pa- 
tients against the evils which the dogmatic hardihood of ordinary prac- 
titioners might possibly have inflicted.” This was in the decade in which 
Washington was bled to death by dogmatic practitioners seeking to cure 
a cold: so Bollman’s invective may not have been overstated. Also the 
accomplished lady at Hamburg may have been in his mind—knight 
errantry might yet win her. 

So in June, 1794, he again left England, supplied with ample funds 
by Lafayette’s friends, to attempt a jail delivery. He says he went 
through Germany in the capacity of a traveler in pursuit of knowledge. 
Science was then fashionable. Scientific investigators were usually 
wealthy amateurs beginning to chart out the world of natural phenom- 
ena. Hence Bollman excited no suspicion. Lafayette’s recent biographers 
compare Bollman’s work in ferreting out the place of imprisonment 
of the marquis with the most abstruse of Sherlock Holmes’s enter- 
prises. But the doctor’s own “Account” does not seem to make the 
quest so difficult. It was generally known that the Prussians had handed 
Lafayette over to the Austrians near their frontier, and that the Aus- 
trians had marched off with him in the direction of Olmiitz. Now 
Olmiitz had been a fortified camp in Roman times and had been so 
begirt with masonry in the Middle Ages that in the thirteenth century 
it is said to have defied the followers of Genghis Khan, the Mongolian 
conqueror, and it successfully withstood a siege by Frederick the Great 
in the eighteenth century. Its walls, especially those of its dungeon, 
varied in thickness from five to fifteen feet according to the exuberance 
of the historian’s imagination. Diagonal slits in those walls allowed 
feeble rays of light to penetrate into the interior. Rats and other ver- 
min infested its damp cells. Altogether it was a story-book sort of 
prison—eerie and forbidding enough to make a Blondel tune up his 
harp on sight or inspire Hercule Poirot to execute his most skillful 
maneuvers. 
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Of course Bollman went directly to Olmiitz. After seeing the usual 
town sights he took in the prison hospital and examined everything with 
critical attention. As a medical man he asked leave to observe the prog- 
ress of some unusual cases and gave his opinion about them. And so he 
fell into conversation with Dr. Haberlein, the head surgeon. He be- 
lieved that Lafayette from his “desire to multiply contacts” would seek 
medical advice and naturally the head surgeon would have charge of 
his case. So in talking to Haberlein he adroitly turned the conversation 
to the effect of moral, or as we now say, psychic, phenomena on the 
physical body. Suddenly drawing a pamphlet from his pocket he said, 
“Since we are on the subject, you, of course, attend Lafayette: his 
health is impaired. Show him this pamphlet, tell him a traveler left it 
with you: that he had lately seen the persons mentioned in London: 
they are his particular friends, all of them are well, and their devotion 
to him continues unabated. That news will do your patient more good 
than all your drugs.” 

This shot in the dark took the head surgeon completely by surprise: 
his manner at once showed Bollman that he had hit the mark. So he 
quickly ended the interview and did not refer to the subject again until 
a few days later, when Haberlein of his own accord remarked that 
Lafayette wished to learn some further particulars about his friends. 
Bollman then casually pulled a sheet of apparently blank paper out of 
his pocket—in reality the sheet had been written on with invisible ink— 
and in Haberlein’s presence wrote on it a formal message concluding: 
“When you read these lines with your usual warmth they will afford 
your heart some consolation.” The hint sufficed. Lafayette warmed 
the paper over his candle and read the message announcing the arrival 
of his rescuers. By means of lime juice the marquis fashioned a reply 
on the margin of the pamphlet he now returned, and so means of com- 
munication were established and a plan of liberation concocted. 

To avoid suspicion Bollman now took a trip to Vienna in search of 


a confederate. There he met a young American medical student, Fran- 
cis Huger, just arrived from South Carolina. Bollman broached the 
subject of Lafayette’s liberation to him. The younger man’s memory 
reverted at once to the scene at his father’s plantation seventeen years 
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earlier: he saw himself a boy of five planted in front of a stranger; 
he remembered how he had gazed at the lace coat and gold-hilted 
sword of the fairy prince just risen out of the ocean; how Lafayette 
had bent down and patted his cheek, dandled him on his knee, shown 
him his diamond-studded watch, and let him draw out his gorgeous 
sword. Without a moment’s hesitation, Huger pledged his life to the 
desperate scheme of raiding the emperor’s dungeon. 

They bought a carriage and two saddle horses and hired a groom. 
One of the horses was trained in short order to carry two riders pillion- 
fashion. When they got back to Olmiitz Bollman received another 
message from Lafayette: the prisoner was now allowed carriage exer- 
cise twice a week; at a certain point near a clump of trees, the marquis 
was accustomed to get out of the carriage and in the company of a ser- 
geant walk half a mile across lots while the carriage, driver, and the 
additional guards went round by the highway to the end of the walk. 

Next day the groom was sent forward twenty-five miles to Hof, a 
post station on the Prussian frontier, to engage fresh horses. All was 
set for the rescue. Huger watched near the town gate and gave the 
signal as the prisoner’s carriage approached. Then Bollman got the 
two saddle horses out and the two rescuers mounted and followed 
Lafayette’s carriage at some distance. Their pistols were not loaded for 
they counted on surprise and thought it unwise and unjustifiable to kill 
innocent guards. 

When the marquis with the sergeant got out of the carriage and had 
gone some distance on foot, and the carriage was a good way off, Boll- 
man and Huger galloped up, Lafayette grabbed the sergeant’s sword 
and pulled it half out of the scabbard. Bollman then disarmed the sol- 
dier, He thereupon set up a tremendous roar for the other guards. 
Huger stuffed his glove in the sergeant’s mouth to stop the noise. The 
discreet occupants of the prison carriage hastened back to Olmiitz to 
give the alarm without risking their precious persons. Bollman felled the 
sergeant to the ground and sat on him, while Lafayette mounted one 
of the saddle horses—unfortunately the wrong one, the beast trained 
to carry double. Huger handed the marquis his purse and told him in 
English to go to Hof. Alas, Lafayette thought that he was merely be- 
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ing directed to “be off” and trotted away. Bad cess to the cockney 
aspirate “‘h”’! 

Huger and Bollman now got on the remaining horse together. As 
he had never carried double, he reared and plunged and threw both 
riders to the ground. Then Huger showed his mettle; he resigned 
himself to be captured and told Bollman that Lafayette needed the 
doctor more than he did the American, and Bollman, acquiescing, rode 
away to Hof. The marquis, however, had taken a different road. At 
Jagerndorf he offered money to a stranger for a fresh horse, but his 
foreign accent betrayed him, the stranger promptly turned him over to 
the police, and in a few days he was back again in Olmiitz. 

Bollman lingered along the frontier for days in the vain hope of 
encountering Lafayette. Then the Prussians arrested him and returned 
him to the Austrian prison. 

Huger, on foot, was soon seized by countrymen who had witnessed 
the affray and he too found lodgment in Olmiitz castle. He was chained 
to the brick floor of an arched cell, eight feet long by six feet wide; 
no candles were supplied and his only food and drink were bread and 
water. Every six hours a guard entered and examined each link in his 
chains, every brick in the floor. No communication of any sort was per- 
mitted him. Bollman received the same treatment: his cell was half 
underground where only an occasional beam of sunlight penetrated 
through the narrow slits in the five-foot walls. At night he was at- 
tacked by thousands of famished vermin. Nevertheless Huger devised a 
method of communication with his comrade. When his chains were re- 
moved the Carolinian scratched a few words with a piece of chalk on 
a handkerchief and thrust it through the aperture in his cell wall. 
Bollman was able to drag the handkerchief into the wall opening in 
his cell and thus learned of the whereabouts of his friend. After a couple 
of months the scare subsided and the prisoners were allowed to com- 
municate freely with each other. 

Then their trial began and proceeded slowly in conformity with the 
continental practice. 

In his account Bollman says: “There are people in Europe animated 


by a passion, the very existence of which can hardly be conceived in this 
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country, where the simple relations of society and the general prosperity 
of the people would prevent it from finding food. We mean the pas- 
sion for benevolent deeds, of acts of kindness bestowed in a secret and 
seemingly providential manner on such as are thought to deserve, but 
who least expect them. The taste for moral gratification such as results 
from their performance and the luxury of learning belong not to what 
is termed the Golden Age. Both are the counterpoise to the vices and 
ignorance inseperable from the throng in a more advanced stage of 
civilization. Count Paul Nepomink Mitrowsky was a gentleman of this 
description.” He intervened successfully in the judicial proceedings and 
was able to secure a reduction of the sentence imposed on Bollman and 
Huger. Eight months after their confinement their ultimate imprison- 
ment after sentence was only two weeks. Meanwhile Lafayette was 
languishing in prison and continued so until Napoleon by the Treaty of 
Campoformido in 1797 exacted his release. 

An incident of his trial remained fixed in Bollman’s memory for life. 
One day he was ordered to step behind the judge to look at a certain 
paper. It turned out to be a letter to him intercepted by the authorities 
and, of course, it was from the accomplished lady in Hamburg—the 
first she had ever written him. The judge had the humanity to let the 
prisoner read it and then to terminate the hearing for the day without 
subjecting Bollman to the ordeal of further cross-examination, while 
Bollman had the good taste not to recite the contents of the letter or to 
disclose the name of the fair maiden who wrote it. 

The doctor testified to many acts of kindness received by him after 
his sturdy justification of his conduct at the trial, and to the mutual self- 
sacrifice shown by both Huger and himself, each trying to exonerate the 
other, each willing to bear the burden alone. Perhaps Damon and Pyth- 
ias did not live in vain in the annals of mythology. 

When the pair traveled north through Germany their journey was 
marked by continual ovations—at every stop they were proclaimed as 
heroes. But at Hamburg disappointment awaited the doctor. The 
young lady, he says, had suffered much during his imprisonment and 
the cordial intercourse with her parents had become interrupted be- 
cause the parental opposition to their marriage was deemed one of the 
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causes of his disaster. Then a reaction took place when she learned that 
he was free and well, and she could not bear to see her parents in pain 
while she felt herself relieved. They availed themselves of this change in 
her humor to exact a promise from her never to form any connection 
against their will. The doctor on his coming to Hamburg “found her 
affectionate but resigned and calmly determined with regard to her 
parents to atone by implicit submission to their will for the late aberra- 
tion in her feelings.’ Thus ends the chapter of Bollman’s European 
exploits. 

The doctor and Huger took passage for America and landed in New 
York on the first day of the year 1796. Huger’s journey from New 
York to Charleston was a triumphal progress. He seems to have lived 
happily ever afterward. His descendants or collateral relatives bearing 
his name are still ranked among the first families of that charming city. 
Bollman’s American experiences, unfortunately, are not related in his 
“Account.” He is said to have called on President Washington in the 
hope of securing this country’s aid in liberating Lafayette, but our gov- 
ernment could do nothing effective in that connection. How Bollman 
spent his time between 1796 and 1805 is not known. The antipathy his 
story evinces to the pseudo-scientific medicine of that time does not in- 
dicate that he would attempt to earn a living in practicing that art. 
Latzko, the recent biographer of Lafayette, says that Bollman plunged 
into all sorts of speculations, went restlessly to and fro across the At- 
lantic, and finally fell a victim to his fever for enterprise. But he gives 
no details and cites no authorities (though he may have them). Lafa- 
yette, he adds, at some time or other gave Bollman a pension, which the 
latter’s creditors managed to absorb. 

Our concern now is with Bollman’s participation in the western ex- 
pedition of Aaron Burr. How Bollman met Burr we do not know 
Burr’s senatorial term expired in 1797, after which his activities cen- 
tered in New York City. Both that city and Philadelphia were small 
communities and two such conspicuous men as Burr and Bollman could 
hardly fail to become acquainted with each other in either town. 

Burr and Jefferson were the candidates of the Democratic party in 
the presidential election of 1800, and each secured seventy-three votes 
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in the electoral college—many more than the Federalist candidates got. 
At that time each elector in the college cast two votes, the person receiv- 
ing the highest number of votes being elected president, and the second 
highest, vice president. But here was a tie vote; neither candidate had 
a majority of the whole college. The Federalists could not elect their 
candidate, Adams, but they held the balance of power between their 
two opponents. First they sounded out Burr, but he proudly, rather 
superciliously, refused to traffic with men he had denounced to the 
public. Then they turned to Jefferson, and from him they received 
rather direct intimations that he would not remove the minor Feder- 
alists from their offices, would not dismantle the new frigates of the 
navy, and so on. Hence, with Federalist support Jefferson was elected 
president. It was a close squeak for him. He never forgot the predica- 
ment he had been in and never forgave the rival who had brought it 
about. Like the Turk, he could “bear no brother near the throne.” 
And he forthwith set about to ruin Burr. Jefferson was a believer in 
the “Rights of Man,” but the man whose rights he believed in was 
named Thomas Jefferson. In theory he was a disciple of John Locke, 
in practice, of Machiavelli. So the political and journalistic machine of 
the president set to work to thwart the ambitions of Burr. No friend of 
Burr’s could obtain office: nothing he desired could be accomplished. 

Burr, like Jackson and Clay, Pitt and Wellington, believed in the 
code duello. When Hamilton insulted him, he challenged him and 
killed him in a fair fight, such as scores of other prominent men in those 
days had engaged in. The Jeffersonian papers joined with the friends 
of Hamilton to pour a stream of denunciation on Burr’s head—a stream 
which has hardly ceased to flow even at this late date. Indictments for 
murder were found against him; he was in effect exiled from his home 
and his law practice. 

It was in this condition of affairs that Burr planned his western 
expedition and made Bollman a lieutenant in it. Ostensibly, the vast 
tract known as the Washita Lands west of the Mississippi was to be 
divided up among Burr and his followers and speedily colonized. This 
peaceful emigration scheme was a cloak for a buccaneering raid on the 
Mexican domain in the event of a Spanish-American war. Jefferson 
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had broadly hinted at such an outcome of our constant disputes with 
Spain, and many people believed war to be inevitable: some hoped to 
put themselves in position to take advantage of the outbreak of hostil- 
ities. However, the war-clouds blew over and left Burr and his com- 


panions holding the bag. Jefferson had cleverly closed the door on 


Burr’s enterprises, one after another, and was ready now to play his 
final trump, a prosecution for treason. 

And now enters the double-dyed villain of the piece, General Wil- 
kinson, commander of the American army in the West and at the 
same time a pensioner of the king of Spain. He was deeply involved in 
Burr’s project, either to earn his Spanish salary by betraying the scheme 
to the hidalgos or to profit by a war against his corrupter. Burr at any 
rate had many communications with him. He wrote to Burr early in 
1806 and Burr replied on May 13. Bollman was sent by ship to New 
Orleans bearing one copy of Burr’s reply, while Swartwout went over- 
land with another copy. Before Bollman reached New Orleans Jeffer- 
son issued his proclamation, in effect denouncing Burr and his associates 
as conspirators and calling on all officers of the law to thwart the nefari- 
ous enterprise. 

Wilkinson had before this come to the conclusion that his devious 
courses meant trouble for him and had decided to throw Burr over- 
board and save his own skin. He had written violently denouncing 
Burr, and now, breathing fire, he hastened to New Orleans. He 
alarmed the citizens at first by his dire predictions of treason and rapine, 
but they soon began to laugh. There came no word of the vandals 
Wilkinson had said were coming by thousands to loot the city. Fearful 
of ridicule he began a course of lawlessness that had no paraliel in our 
history. Men were arrested and imprisoned on the general’s orders 
without warrant of law. The first to be seized were Swartwout and 
Bollman. Their papers were confiscated and counsel was refused to 
them. Soldiers carried them to a warship in the river, which at once 
set sail for Baltimore. Wilkinson refused to return Swartwout’s gold 
watch, which he had previously borrowed; Swartwout was not allowed 
to take his clothing with him, and the commander of the ship was or- 
dered to put the prisoners in chains during the voyage. Burr, while his 
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associates were on their way east by sea, was captured in Mississippi 
and taken overland to Richmond, Virginia. 

On reaching Washington Bollman and Swartwout were clapped 
into prison at the Marine Barracks and guarded night and day by an 
officer and fifteen marines. Friends soon came to their relief and a writ 
of habeas corpus was obtained from the district court of the District 


of Columbia. Jefferson’s evidence for holding the prisoners was a flimsy 
affidavit of Wilkinson and another by William Eaton. The latter had 
had pending for years a claim for ten thousand dollars against the gov- 
ernment. On receipt of his anti-Burr affidavit the claim was promptly 
paid in full. The two Jefferson-appointed judges in the district court 


ordered the prisoners held on the charge of treason and committed 
them to jail without bail. Cranch, the Federalist survivor on that bench, 
dissented. Thus, for the first time in the history of our United States 
courts, the bench divided on political grounds. 

But Chief Justice Marshall was yet to be reckoned with. A new writ 
of habeas corpus was now issued, this time from the United States Su- 
preme Court. No sooner had it been served than Jefferson’s henchmen 
in the Senate hurried through that chamber a bill to suspend the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus: that palladium of our liberties was to 
vanish the first time the Democratic chief found it inconvenient—at 
a time when not a man was in arms and no enemy, foreign or domestic, 
was even threatening trouble. The president’s factotum, Senator Giles, 
rushed the bill to the House and solemnly urged the utmost speed in 
its concurrence. But Randolph, the dete noir of the regulars, arose in 
righteous indignation, denounced this tyrannical act, and nipped in the 
bud the efforts of the administration to undermine our liberties. 

John Marshall clearly laid down the law in the Bollman case, stating 
that treason means levying war; that no such act im the District of 
Columbia was even hinted at; and that whatever might be the case 
in New Orleans, or elsewhere, the district court had no jurisdiction to 
hold either Bollman or Swartwout. So Bollman’s became a leading 
case in our federal jurisprudence. As soon as he was released from 
prison Bollman hastened to the White House. There he talked to 
Jefferson and Madison. He tried to correct the president’s false impres- 
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sion concerning Burr’s treason; he endeavored to persuade him that 
war with Spain was highly desirable—with the inevitable corollary 
that Burr should have a part in it. Jefferson listened sympathetically 
and then asked Bollman to write out the statements just made by him, 
“Thomas Jefferson giving him his word of honour that they shall never 
be used against himself [Bollman], and that the paper shall never go 
out of his [Jefferson’s] hand.”3 

The too confiding Bollman was taken in by the candor and simplicity 
of the Great Man. He wrote as requested. The tenor of his letter 
tended to disprove treason and to show the expediency of war with 
Spain: but owing to his unfamiliarity with the English language some 
ineptly expressed phrases in it might have been perverted into a mean- 
ing not in the least intended by the writer. 

About this time Jefferson and his advisers had decided to try Burr 
for treason in the federal circuit court at Richmond, because Blenner- 
hasset Island, where twenty of Burr’s men had camped, though three 
hundred miles across the mountains from the seat of trial, was still 
in Virginia and in the same federal district as Richmond. Hardly had 
the luckless Bollman, relying on the good faith of the president, handed 
him his statement than Jefferson turned it over to the federal district 
attorney, Hay, at Richmond, for use in the Burr trial. If Bollman as a 
witness, on one side or the other in that trial, should prevaricate, wrote 
Jefferson, ask him if he did not say so and so to the president and Mr. 
Madison. “In order to let him [Bollmann] see that his prevarication 
will be marked, Mr. Madison will forward [Hay] a pardon for him, 
which we mean should be delivered previously.”* That, however, was 
not at first known to Bollman. Shortly afterward Jefferson wrote that 
if the grand jury did not indict Burr, Bollman should not be given his 
pardon. Then he directed Hay should exhibit the letter so sacredly 
confided, and Bollman should be asked to acknowledge his handwrit- 
ing. Bollman, pardoned, would not be an accomplice; his evidence, if 
Jefferson could suborn it, might convict Burr. In any event the weight 

3 Jefferson to Bollman, January 25, 1807, in Matthew L. Davis, Memoirs of Aaron 


Burr, 2:388 (New York, 1838). 
4 Albert J. Beveridge, The Life of John Marshall, 3:392 (Boston and New York, 


C1919). 
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of his evidence with the jury would be sensibly affected by the pardon. 
But the wretch Bollman, wrote Hay, resolutely refuses his pardon. 
Then Jefferson: if the court decides that Bollman’s refusal nullified 
the pardon, Hay should move to commit Bollman for treason. Hay told 
the court that lest Bollman’s testimony before the grand jury might 
incriminate him, the president had sent him a pardon to exonerate him 
from the penalties of the law. “Will you accept this pardon?” queried 
the prosecutor. “No, I will not, sir,” firmly answered Bollman. Then 
Hay threatened to indict him. But Bollman could not be frightened. 
Luther Martin, Burr’s chief counsel, spoke up: The doctor wished to 
have the opportunity of publicly rejecting it. To accept it, added that 
great lawyer, would be considered an admission of guilt. “Doctor Boll- 
man, sir, knows what he has to fear from the persecution of an angry 
government; but he will brave it all. Yes! ...the man, who did so 
much to rescue the marquis la Fayette from his imprisonment, and who 
has been known at so many courts, bears too great a regard for his 
reputation, to wish to have it sounded throughout Europe, that he was 
compelled to abandon his honour through a fear of unjust persecution.” 

Finally, says Beveridge, the true-hearted and defiant Bollman was 
sent to the grand jury considering Burr’s case without the legal effect 
of offering the pardon having been decided. Under political pressure 
that grand jury indicted Burr for treason, hearing, of course, only the 
prosecutor’s witnesses. At the trial itself the government could not 
prove that Burr himself was at Blennerhasset Island when the assem- 
bling of armed men was effected there, and then the chief justice re- 
fused to allow the doctrine of constructive treason to subvert the con- 
stitutional requirement of proof by two witnesses to the same overt 
act—and the case collapsed. The trial jury rendered a verdict of not 
guilty in the treason case against Burr. Hence the accomplice, Bollman, 
had no need of a pardon to save his life. The remaining indictments 
for conspiracy suffered the fate of the principal charge, and all the 
defendants went free. 

So Erich Bollman passes from the pages of history. He lived until 
1822. From the family papers it appears that he left a daughter, and 


5 Beveridge, Life of John Marshall, 3: 452-454. 
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a few years ago his granddaughter, Miss Ellen Keating, died in Phila- 
delphia at an advanced age. 

Erich Bollman’s connection with western Pennsylvania is _pri- 
marily avuncular. He was the oldest of a large family of brothers. 
One, Lewis, an intimate friend of the great geographer, Baron von 
Humboldt, settled in Pittsburgh in 1803. Lafayette honored Lewis 
Bollman’s daughter, Justine, by choosing her as his first partner at the 
ball Pittsburgh gave for him in 1825. She married Horace Weighley. 
Her brother, Henry Lewis Bollman, was a member of the firm of 
Bollman and Garrison, founders, and was at one time president of the 
Merchants and Manufacturers Bank. His son George William was a 
Civil War veteran, and his grandson, George Pearson Bollman, is re- 
membered by many as the representative of the Otis Elevator Com- 
pany, who died in May, 1937. 

Another brother of Erich Bollman’s, Charles, entered Princeton 
College in 1801 and settled in Monongahela City. Charles’s son Har- 
vey lived in Pittsburgh. He was one of that band of devoted Whigs 
who vowed never to shave until their idol, Henry Clay, was elected 
president; and as the Kentuckian never achieved that honor his de- 
votee went to the grave unshaven. Some of the older residents of this 
city may remember Harvey Bollman by his conspicuous dress—patent- 


leather boots extending to his knees, often supplemented by a green 
riding-coat. Another nephew of Erich’s, Charles, settled in Pittsburgh 
in 1830 and later became Hanoverian consul here. He was one of the 


earliest chemists in this vicinity. His wife was a Kleber, and their son, 
Professor Charles M. Bollman, was prominent in musical circles here. 

This list of Bollmans is not intended to be exhaustive; the name of 
Bollman is and has been for years frequently found in all local direc- 


tories. 
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MORE WINANS RECOLLECTIONS 


b> WiL.1AM Winans, the pioneer Methodist itinerant preacher of 
Mississippi whose “Recollections of Boyhood Years in Southwest- 
ern Pennsylvania, 1788-1804,” were published in the last issue of this 
magazine,’ recorded in his “Autobiography” other experiences and ob- 
servations that are herewith presented as also of special interest to west- 
ern Pennsylvanians. 

It will be remembered that, after spending the winter and spring of 
1813-14 in New Orleans, in an effort to establish Methodism there, 
Dr. Winans returned to his former Natchez and Claiborne circuits in 
Mississippi, embarking for the river trip to Natchez early in July on the 
> or “Orleans” as Dr. Winans 
has it, about three years after the construction and launching of that 
historic vessel at Pittsburgh. Here is his account of what befell on that 


trip: 


pioneer river steamboat “New Orleans,’ 


I had taken passage in the Steamer Orleans—lI believe the first steamer 
that was ever upon the Mississippi River, Capt. De Hart, Commander, for 
Natchez; which Port it was calculated we should be able to reach in Eight 
days. This, at that time was considered expeditious traveling; and the fare— 
very cheap—it was only $30. This Steamer was the hulk of an old sailing 
vessel, fitted up for the purpose of being impelled by steam. It was too deep 
in its draught, and was by no means calculated for cutting the water very 
rapidly. The berths were bunks let into the sides of the hull. The engine 
was a low pressure engine of no great power, had it been in first rate running 
order, which it was not by any means. The art of navigating the Mississippi 
River had yet to be invented. The Pilot dared [not] depend on his knowl- 
edge of [the] proper course for more than a few yards on any part of the 
River. Soundings were being almost constantly taken, and the River was 
crossed at almost every considerable turn, or bend in its course. The Cap- 
tain was, perhaps, the most watchful and diligent commander of a Boat that 
I have ever seen. He scarcely took time to eat. Frequent repairs and adjust- 
ments of the crazy Boat and clumsy engine were necessary; for which the 
Boat was obliged to lie to. Unless the circumstances were eminently favor- 
able, it was considered entirely too venturous to run at night. 


1 Ante, 22:19-46 (March, 1939). 
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We left New Orleans July gth, about half past g A.M., and landed on the 
western shore one and a half mile above Baton Rouge late at night, on the 
13th, having been more than four days in accomplishing a little more than 
One Hundred and twenty miles. Here we lay till daylight, to refit and to 
take in wood. When I awaked in the morning, which was not at a very early 
hour, I found the Captain and crew strenuously endeavoring to get under 
way, but in vain. The River was very much swollen—nearly to its highest 
stage—and during the night there had been a very unusual fall, 1 think of 
something like a foot. The Boat was supposed to have settled down upon the 
bank so heavily that ordinary means of shoving her off were unavailing. 
Shores were therefore provided, to which block, tackle and capstan were 
applied, and finally steam, but without success. The depth of water around 
the Boat was carefully examined, and found to be of sufficient depth to allow 
of her being easily set afloat. Still, she would not move from the shore, under 
any force that could be applied; though she was susceptible of being moved 
laterally. 

At length, the Captain got in a small boat, and with a long pole, examined 
the state of things u#der the Boat. After long examination, he discovered 
that near the centre of the Boat was a high stump, upon the top of which, 
during the night, she had settled down. Her timbers being very old and frail 
were broken through by the stump; and about 8 A.M. she began pretty 
rapidly to fill with water, and by 10 A.M. was filled to the Boiler-deck. 
There was time to save the baggage of the passengers and crew; but less than 
one-third of the freight, which was stowed away in the Hold, was saved. 
The loss of the cargo was estimated at $30,000. Some of the passengers were 
interested in this loss; and they clamored against the Officers of the Boat— 
especially the Captain. The rest of us, satisfied of the utter injustice of their 
censure, voluntarily drew up a certificate, bearing testimony to the vigilance 
and fidelity of the Captain, showing by a statement of circumstances of the 
loss, that no blame could be justly imputed to any one for that loss. This 
silenced the clamor, and probably prevented a suit for damages. 

There were, among the passengers, several gay, fashionable young Gentle- 
men, who were the sprightly and accepted attendants and companions of the 
ladies that were on board; to none of them did I obtain an introduction, and 
with none of them, I believe, had 1 exchanged a word during our whole 
voyage. Among these ladies, there were two who had no protector to whom 
they were authorized to look. When the disaster occurred, it was natural 
to suppose that the gallant young Gentlemen, who had been four days bask- 
ing in their smiles, would in the hour of their trial, render them such service 
as they could; but no! They had themselves and their baggage to take care 
of. The two ladies alluded to, seemed utterly without self-reliance and with- 
out help. I observed that, when most of the passengers had left, they still 
sat near the disabled Boat, as if in a stupor or despair. I went to the Agent of 
the Boat, and pointed out to him the condition of these ladies. He declared 
that the pressure of his duties rendered it impossible for him to give them 
aid; so believing it my duty to tender them such assistance as might be in 
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my power, I introduced myself to them, and after learning that they had 
formed no plans for themselves, | proposed to accompany them to a neigh- 
boring plantation, and solicit for them accomodations, till they could com- 
municate with their friends. To this they promptly acceded; and I took 
them to the plantation of a Frenchman, where we were all accomodated till 
the next morning with cordial hospitality, and where | left the ladies kindly 
entertained, till they could arrange to go to their homes. Our entertainer 
would accept of no compensation for his kindness to me. 

In the morning, myself and five others hired a Boat, rowed by a black man, 
to take [us] up to Bayou Sara, less than 30 miles, for which we paid him $20. 
We made but eighteen miles in the day, and obtained accomodations with 
Mrs. Bogan, at Mount-pleasant. From the heat of the weather, from our very 
slow progress—little more than one mile per hour—and from the character 
of two of my companions who were rich young roues and blackguards, I was 
heartily tired of my mode of traveling; and obtaining a horse, to ride into 
the bounds of Wilkerson [Wilkinson] Circuit, 1 determined not to continue 
in the Boat any further. Accordingly, accompanied by a son of Mrs. Bogan, 
to take back the horse which carried me, I rode to Mr. Carter’s in the Plains, 
where I purchased a horse, and relieved the young man, who had expected 
to accompany me to Brother Reams’s [sic], some five miles further. My new 
horse not suiting me, I exchanged him for one, with J. Scott, whom, with 
his Brother Elisha, I met here. Remained in this neighborhood a few days, to 
obtain an outfit for traveling on horseback, and to rest myself, and here I met 
Brother Sellers and Owens. Leaving the brethren, I proceeded on to the 
Natchez Circuit, where I was to labor during the balance of the year, in 
connection with Thomas Griffin and Jonathan Kemp. 


Ten years later, in 1824, Winans journeyed on horseback and by 
steamboat and stage from his home in southern Mississippi to Baltimore, 
where a general conference of the Methodist Episcopal Church was to 
be held. On his way he passed through western Pennsylvania, and as 
companions he had, successively, Bishop Robert R. Roberts and Dr. 
Martin Ruter, church leaders each of whom had lived or was yet to 





live and labor a number of years in this region. 
Bishop Roberts was a native of Maryland, but in 1785, at the age of 


OT Bete 


seven, he removed with his family to the Ligonier Valley in Westmore- 


e land County, Pennsylvania, where he grew to manhood and entered 
. the Methodist communion. In 1797, with two of his brothers, he took 
. up land in the Shenango district, now in Mercer County, and for about 
Jf five years he lived the life of a frontiersman, clearing land, fishing, 
d hunting, and selling furs. Then he entered the ministry; spent a num- 
n 


ber of years riding circuits, or filling settled appointments, in Pennsyl- 
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vania, Maryland, and Virginia, including a year, 1807, on the Pitts- 
burgh Circuit; and in 1816 was elevated to the episcopacy. He had 
married before his entrance into the ministry, and in the early years of 
his itinerancy, to supplement his meager income, he built and operated 
a mill on land he had acquired in Erie County.* Such, briefly, was the 
man with whom Dr. Winans started his journey to Baltimore, and 
the latter writes of the beginning and end of that stage of the trip as 
follows: 


On the 19th of January, 1824, | took leave of my family, expecting to be 
absent from them about six months, and set out, in company with Bishop 
Roberts, for the General Conference which was to assemble in the city of 
Baltimore, on the First day of May. Our route was the same to Louisville, 
Kentucky, upwards of Eight Hundred miles, a considerable portion of which 
was through the Indian Country, and through frontier White settlements, 
affording not much better accom[m ]odations than were to be met with among 
the Indians, themselves. Our long journey was to be performed on _horse- 
back; there being, at that day, but few Steamers running on the River, and 
the one in which we had calculated to go had passed a few hours before we 
were ready to take passage upon it. 


. . . . . . . - . . . . - . . . . . 


At the mouth of Salt River, where we reached the Ohio River, on the 


21st of February, I parted with Bishop Roberts, who went into Indiana to 
visit his wife, from whom he told me that he was absent a very great portion 
of his time—on one occasion, he was at home but five days in fifteen months. 
I have never traveled with so pleasant a companion as he is. His good humor 
in all sorts of situations—and we were thrown into many, on this long winter 
journey, which were anything but pleasant—was imperturbable. He abounded 
in various anecdotes, and told them with a heartiness and felicity of manner 
which rendered them delightful. He was devoutly pious, cheerful and in- 
structive—patient, forbearing and considerate of the comfort of those within 
range of his influence. I never heard him utter a complaint, concerning his 
food, his lodging, his company, the roads or the weather; and we had of all 
these, what would have elicited complaint from ninety-nine in One Hundred 
of the good men I have known. His companionship rendered a long, fatiguing, 
and, in many respects, disagreeable journey, a pleasure trip to me; notwith- 
standing the biles and toothache, by one or other of which I was afflicted 
nearly the whole route. 


2 For more light on Bishop Roberts’ life in and contacts with western Pennsylvania, 
see Jacob Simpson Payton, Our Fathers Have Told Us: The Story of the Founding of 
Methodism in Western Pennsylvania, 34, 55, 67, 89, 105, 117-119 (Cincinnati, 1938), 
and for a complete biographical sketch, the Dictionary of American Biography, 16:14 
(New York, 1935). 
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Dr. Winans went on alone to Louisville, thence to Cincinnati, and 
to Batavia, Williamsburg, and other places in near-by Clermont 


County, Ohio, where he visited with his mother and other relatives for 
about a month. While in Cincinnati he and Dr. Martin Ruter, founder 
and manager of the western branch of the Methodist Book Concern in 
that city, arranged to go on to Baltimore together. Dr. Ruter, it may 
be well to note here, was destined to serve as pastor of the Smithfield 
Street Methodist Episcopal Church in Pittsburgh, in 1832 and 1833, 
and as president of Allegheny College, Meadville, from 1834 to 1837.3 

When Dr. Winans was ready to resume his journey, on March 31, 
his brother and brother-in-law accompanied him to Williamsburg, 
Ohio, from which point let him proceed with the story: 


The next morning, April Ist, they accompanied me a short distance, that 
our parting might be undisturbed by the presence of those who could not 
share in our feelings. After parting with them, I went on my way, with a 
heavy heart, and rode to Augusta, Kentucky, on the Ohio River, where by 
previous arrangement with Brother Ruter, the Steamer was to take me on 
Board. I found quarters in Augusta with James Armstrong, who was not a 
member of the Church when I rode this Circuit fifteen years ago, but has 
since become one. He was ill at this time. Though fatigued and depressed, 
I yielded to the importunity of several persons, and preached to a considerable 
congregation at night. 

The next morning, I had scarcely time to dress and pray with the family, 
when a Steamer, the Congress, came and conveyed me to Maysville. This 
was not however, the Steamer. Brother Ruter was not on board; so I left 
it at Maysville, to await his coming. My home here, was with my old Friend 
and host, John Armstrong. 1 remained here from Friday till Wednesday, 
during which time I preached twice. Religion was at this time at a low ebb 
in Maysville. While here I visited many of my old Friends, Sister Parker, 
Sister Culbertson, Brother Sutherland’s family, and Johnson Armstrong, 
whose wife I had not previously known. I also formed some new and inter- 
esting acquaintances—particularly Joshua Mon, his family, and Abel Robin- 
son. The former was Presiding Elder, and was now performing the duty of 
Preacher in Charge, the Brother who had been appointed having been com- 
pelled to leave his station on account of bad health. Brother Robinson, who 
seemed a pious man, was a stationed Preacher in this place. Here also I met 
Brother Corwine, and heard him preach indifferently. My friend Johnson 
Armstrong’s wife was a sprightly ardent woman. I considered her very child- 
ish and unsophisticated in her feelings and manners. She was some years 
later, the subject of very derogatory reports. These, whether true or false, 


3 Dictionary of American Biography, 16: 254. 
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had a show of truth, and were extensively believed. It afflicted me greatly 
to hear them; as, in my 4Srief acquaintance with her, I formed a strong at- 
tachment to her. I lodged at no house twice, excepting Johnson Armstrong’s, 
during my stay in this City; and think I did not eat more than twice at any 
one table. Hospitality was, freely extended to me, both by old Friends and by 
recent acquaintances. 

On Wednesday, the 7th of April, the Steamer Pennsylvania, having Dr. 
Ruter on board, arrived early in the morning, on which I shipped for Wheel- 
ing or Pittsburgh, to be determined which by Circumstances that could not 
then be ascertained. I found the Boat agreeable—the cabin not crowded and 
the Passengers civil. At their request, Bro. Ruter preached to them, but did not 
succeed well. We made a good run for that day, arriving at Pittsburgh about 
10 o’clock on Sunday the 11th. We were in time for Church service, and 
leaving our baggage at Bro. Holdship’s,4 we went to the Methodist Church, 
where Bro. Ruter preached an excellent sermon. We also attended service in 
the P. E. Church, where a good sermon was read by Rev. Mr., now, I pre- 
sume, Bishop Hopkins.’ At night, I preached at the Methodist Church to a 
very large, well-behaved congregation. We were confirmed in the quarters 
we had taken at Bro. Holdship’s. We were compelled to remain here one 
day, waiting for the Stage. During this day we visited the Paper-mill, the 
Glass-works, and Red-lead manufactory—all of which, being new to me, 
were matters of much interest. We dined with a young Irishman, a Local 
Preacher, named Fielding, who was a rather brilliant young man, and self- 
appreciated at his utmost worth.® I also attended the Funeral of a Presby- 
terian Lady. The procession was large; but, though there were six Clergymen 
who walked in the procession, there was no religious service at the Grave. 
This I suppose, is Presbyterian usage; but, as 1 have ever been accustomed 
to a different practice, it impressed me unfavorably and even painfully. Bro. 
Ruter preached at night. We lodged at the State-Hotel, to be in readiness 
for the Stage, which was to start at 4 A.M. 


4 According to Mr. Kenneth D. Magruder, compiler of a forthcoming history of early 
Pittsburgh and western Pennsylvania Methodism, this was Henry Holdship, a member of 
the Smithfield Street M. E. Church well-known for his hospitality to visiting travelers. 
He owned the Anchor Steam Paper Mill at Ross and Water Streets, the largest of its 
kind west of the Alleghenies and one of the sights of the city. 

5 The Reverend John H. Hopkins, rector of Trinity Episcopal Church, 1823-31, and 


Protestant Episcopal bishop of Vermont from 1832 to his death in 1868. Dictionary of 
American Biography, 9:212 (New York, 1932). , 
6 John H. Fielding, who, according to Mr. Magruder, was a licensed preacher and 


class leader at the Smithfield Street church. “His wife was the youngest daughter of John 
Wrenshall (the Father of Pittsburgh Methodism), and an aunt of Mrs. Ulysses S. Grant. 
Fielding was admitted to full membership in the Pittsburgh Conference and became presi- 
dent and professor at Madison College in Uniontown. Later he was at other colleges far- 


ther west.” 
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At 4 A.M., April 13th, we accordingly set off in the Stage for Baltimore. 
This was to be my first experience in stage-traveling. In the course of the 
first day’s journey, I passed near to the lot—perhaps immediately by it— 
where I came into the world. And though ignorant of its exact locality, a 
knowledge of its proximity caused me a feeling strongly resembling that 
which is excited by revisiting an old and dear Friend, after long absence. I 
was born on the Ches[t]nut Ridge, near where it is crossed by the road on 
which we were traveling, more [than] thirty-five years previous to the time 
of this journey. 

There were but three of us in the Stage-coach—Dr. Ruter, Mr. C yt 
Lawyer of Washington, Pa., and myself. Mr. C was a man of fine talents 
and very extensive acquirements. He was, moreover, when sober, an agree- 
able, gentlemanly companion. But he was a slave to strong drink. This he 
rendered apparent on the third night of our journey, at Bedford. He had, 
doubtless, been previously restrained by respect to his company, or, rather, 
his self-respect in relation to that company. But, such was the eagerness of his 
appetite or the force of habit, or both together, that, reckless of all counter- 
vailing considerations, he now drank himself into a condition of revolting 
drunkenness; and, was during the remainder of the journey, a source of 
annoyance and disgust to his companions. How strange, that with such talents 
and acquirements, a man should voluntarily degrade himself below the condi- 
tion of the most sordid of brute animals. 

I shall make no attempt to describe the magnificent scenery through which 
we passed. It is enough to say that, in this journey, .we traversed all the 
parallel ridges of the Allegheny Mountains, from the Ches[t]nut Ridge to 
the Blue Ridge. Nor will I attempt [to] express the emotions of pleasure, 
terror, admiration and wonder, which this magnificent and various scenery 
excited in my own feelings. Novelty, beauty, grandeur and danger were com- 
bined or succeeded each other in swift succession—filling the soul, to its 
utmost capacity, with appropriate sentiments; until overtasked sensibility was 
paralyzed and leaden torpor weighed down the energies of the soul. This 
result was, doubtless, hastened by the fatigue of a long journey each day, and 
the almost total privation of sleep on the route. I could not, as my companions 
did, sleep in the Stage; and the brief time allotted for that purpose, at night, 
was hardly sufficient to enable me to get into a sound sleep. Before the close 
of the journey, I was almost entirely worn down. 

To me, stage-coach travel was, at any rate on this route, supremely dis- 
agreeable. What rendered it the more unpleasant was not enough of us to 
ballast the coach. The road, for the most part was very good, considering 
the character of the surface over which it was constructed. Still, there were 
many parts of it where danger seemed to be and really was imminent. Often 
the coach was near the edge of a precipitous descent, of many hundreds of 
feet, that the edge could not be seen from a seat in the vehicle. Along this 
perilous neighborhood of danger, we were carried down a descent of five de- 
grees, for miles together, at a sweeping trot or even more rapid gait. A refrac- 
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tory or stumbling horse in many of its parts, would, in these rapid descents, 
render precipitation down a fearful precipice an extremely probable event— 
an event which has not infrequently occurred on this route. And then, the 
reckless character and frequent intoxication of Drivers on these stage routes 
greatly enhanced the danger—imminent enough in case of the most careful 
and sober-minded management. 

We were, by kindness of an ever-watchful and all-controlling Providence, 
safely conducted to our destination, Baltimore, on the 4th day after leaving 
Pittsburg, having been three nights and the greater part of four days on the 
road, and much the greater part of that time in motion. 


Dr. Winans and his companion arrived two weeks before the confer- 
ence, and his “Autobiography” ends with an account of various pre- 


liminary happenings there and with a very general and incomplete 


statement about the opening of its sessions. It affords, however, another 
revealing glimpse of Bishop Roberts and of the writer himself: 


I was quartered, in company with my venerable Friend, Bishop Roberts, 
with whom I had performed the journey from Mississippi, to the mouth of 
Salt River, on Horseback, and whom I had found the most pleasant traveling 
companion I ever had. I presume I owed my assignment to quarters with him 
to his own suggestion. The family with whom we were quartered, that of 
Brother John Berry, were simple, unpretending and amiable. Their room 
for accommodating us was so limited that one bed served for the Bishop and 
myself. We had all we needed, however, and were content with our fortune. 
Never knew a man who was less fastidious than Bishop Roberts. The Com- 
mittee of management knew his indifference to, if not scorn of splendor, and 
provided for him accordingly, and if they judged me, in this respect, a suit- 
able companion for him, they judged rightly. I suppose they so judged, as 
nearly all my quarters, both at Annual and General Conferences, have been 
among the least wealthy, if not the least pretentious of those assigned for the 
entertainment of the members. In a few instances, I have owed to the solici- 
tations of persons of higher pretensions, a some what different description of 
assignment. But, the fact that such has been the character of the quarters 
generally allotted me, is a clear indication that either my appearance or char- 
acter, or both together, have suggested their suitableness. 





BOOK REVIEWS 


Early Pittsburgh Presbyterianism, Tracing the Development of the 
Presbyterian Church, United States of America, in Pittsburgh, Penn- 
syluania, from 1758-1839. By Witt1am Witson McKInney, 
Ph.D., minister, First Presbyterian Church, Ambridge, Pennsyl- 
vania. (Pittsburgh, The Gibson Press, 1938. 345 p. Maps, diagrams, 


illustrations. ) 


Here for the first time one has a complete running account of the estab- 
lishment and progress of the Presbyterian church in Pittsburgh from its 
earliest days until the schism of 1837 split it into the “Old School” and 
“New School” branches. Hitherto one has had to turn to scattered accounts, 
which have not always been in agreement; and much has remained buried in 
official church records, newspapers, and personal accounts. Pittsburgh Pres- 
byterians and local historians will, therefore, give Dr. McKinney a hearty 
vote of thanks for straightening out the tangled story of the denomination; 
and unless new source materials are unearthed his history will long remain 
the standard work to which one will turn for determining “the facts” about 
the denomination—what preachers were in Pittsburgh and when they were 
there, when Sunday Schools were established and what they did, what the 
nature of the controversies that rent the church were, and so on. Dr. Mc- 
Kinney’s training in both theology and history has equipped him admirably 
for dealing with such matters, and in this respect his work leaves little to be 
desired. 

Though the book will thus be useful to Pittsburgh historians and anti- 
quarians, it will fail to be of comparable value to students of American his- 
tory as a whole. Local histories should perform a two-fold service: they 
should not only build up the history of a region but they should also illumine 
the general picture of American civilization. Dr. McKinney has missed a 
golden opportunity to do the latter, and it is largely because he has been too 
concerned with the chronological development and evolution of the church 
with which he deals. From the point of view of American history as a whole, 
in this reviewer’s opinion, the chief interest in Pittsburgh Presbyterianism is 
the way in which it contributed to the social and cultural development of a 
frontier community that was rapidly developing into a metropolis. Dr. Mc- 
Kinney does not neglect this phase entirely, but he tends merely to give it 
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notice as he proceeds with his chronological development; and one fails, there- 
fore, to see its basic significance. A chapter or chapters on the basic prob- 
lems that confronted Pittsburgh Presbyterians throughout the period—prob- 
lems of arousing interest, of ironing out factional differences, of finances; 
a chapter on the role of the church in promoting order and civilized living; 
a chapter on the influence of Presbyterians on education—such chapters 
would have been of interest to students of American history anywhere as 
illustrative of what went on in many a community. Instead, Dr. McKinney 
focuses his interest on Pittsburgh as such and on specific church leaders as 
such. In shifting his emphasis, he would not have had to abandon his ad- 
mirable desire to clarify the story of Presbyterianism for his Pittsburgh 
readers, but he could have compressed that part into two or three chapters, 
though he may have had to use additional materials. 

Such criticism is too often applicable to local histories, but Dr. McKinney’s 
work is so superior to the general run of such histories that perhaps it is 
ungrateful to make it at all in his case. On the whole, he writes well, in spite 
of occasional lapses into verbosity and an over-appreciation of Presbyterianism. 
His careful scholarship is well attested by his footnotes. The appendices of 
statistical tables and graphs should be useful. A serious defect of the index is 
its almost complete lack of topical entries. 


State Teachers College, Milwaukee Marian SILvEus 


Writings of General John Forbes Relating to His Service in North 
America. Compiled and edited by ALFRED PRocTER JAMES, Ph.D., 
professor of history, University of Pittsburgh, for the Allegheny 
County Committee of the Pennsylvania Society of the Colonial 
Dames of America. (Menasha, Wisconsin, The Collegiate Press, 
1938. xv, 316 p. Maps, illustrations. ) 


Tuis volume of correspondence and other papers of General John Forbes 
is a fine example of intelligent sponsorship, skilful collecting, and editorial 
competence. We have not heretofore known too much about the central figure 
of this book, and the latter’s appearance is consequently an event of impor- 
tance. Although Forbes has never loomed quite as large in history as have some 
of his less able contemporaries, whose conspicuous failures have been their 
chief mark of distinction, and even though his connection with the American 
scene during the French and Indian War was brief, his name is indelibly 


impressed upon the history of Pennsylvania, and of the middle region gener- 
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ally. Due to the distinguished publication under review, his place in the 
larger strategy of that conflict can now also be assessed. 

There is no single manuscript collection extant, unfortunately, which con- 
tains more than a fragment of the total correspondence of General Forbes. 
The public is therefore deeply indebted to Professor James for his prolonged 
and exhaustive search for Forbes material, the results of which he has em- 
bedied in the significant modicum of documents in this edition. The dis- 
persion of the papers of General Forbes is tragically illustrated by the proven- 
ance of those before us. They were found in varying numbers among the 
Aikman-Robertson manuscripts in Lanarkshire, Scotland, the Bouquet Papers 
in the British Museum, the War Office Papers in the British Public Record 
Office, the Loudon Papers and the Abercromby Papers in the Huntington 
Library and Art Gallery in California, the Emmet Collection in the New 
York Public Library, the various manuscript collections in the Historical 
Society of Pennsylvania, the Manuscripts Division of the Library of Congress, 
the files of the Maryland Historical Society, and the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Archives in Harrisburg. 

This wide dispersion of the papers in question, however, does not reveal 
the entire story. The present volume, which contains as complete a collection 
of relevant documents as we may reasonably expect will ever be made, em- 
bodies 199 separate items. Twenty-eight of these documents are not strictly 
Forbes papers, but are sensibly included in order to fill in the picture. There 
are thus 171 pieces which were originally authored by Forbes, and of this 
number only forty-three have been previously printed. In other words, we 
are here presented with 128 Forbes documents which are entirely new to 
the public generally, though of course Parkman had seen and utilized those 
found in the Bouquet Papers. A further breakdown discloses that of the 
number of purely Forbes papers heretofore published the originals or con- 
temporary copies of about a dozen have entirely disappeared, and Professor 
James was therefore obliged to reproduce them from such printed sources as 
the Pennsylvania Colonial Records, the Pennsylvania Archives, the Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette, Hazard’s Register of Pennsylvania, and the North Carolina 
Colonial Records. Furthermore, the original autograph letters signed and 
letters signed number approximately 143; there are also ten contemporary 
copies and fourteen drafts, some of the latter in Forbes’s hand. It will thus 
be seen that the editor has had a considerable measure of success in collecting 


originals. 
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John Forbes, who indubitably shortened his life by his extraordinary exer- 
tions incident to the occupation of Fort Duquesne, was a Scotchman trained 
to the arts of war. He had reached the age of fifty years when he received 
appointment as colonel of the 17th Regiment of Foot in 1757. Shortly there- 
after he was ordered to America with Lord Loudon, then in command of the 
British forces in the colonies. Serving as adjutant to Loudon until the latter’s 
displacement by Abercromby, he was then elevated to a brigadiership and 
charged with the duty of divesting the French of their control of Fort Du- 
quesne and the upper Ohio. The greater portion of the present volume is 
therefore principally related to the theme of the breaking of the backbone of 
French power in the rear of the middle and southern colonies. In this con- 
nection, incidentally, many familiar names of the great and near-great dot 
the pages: Pitt, Washington, Loudon, Abercromby, Amherst, Gage, Bouquet, 
Sir William Johnson, Governors Denny, Fauquier, Sharpe, and Dobbs, Chris- 
topher Gist, Sir John St. Clair, George Croghan, and William Byrd III, to 
mention only a few. 

The details of the successful campaign in question, the broad outlines of 
which are already well-known, need not be recapitulated. The documents 
which contain those details, however, convey a sense of stark realism that 
the glamorous narrative of a Parkman will hardly excel. Even the prosaic 
aspects which inevitably accompany any high adventure of this character, 
such as the creation of a service of supply, stand out in bold relief. It is with 
this and similar phases of the campaign that the figure of John Forbes emerges 
as one of the substantial heroes of the war. 

And so we observe Forbes, already fighting against a fatal malady which 
was destined to cut him down within less than a year, arriving in Philadelphia 
in April, 1758, where he was immediately confronted with the task of sur- 
mounting obstacles which had earlier baffled a more noted campaigner. With- 
out specific orders and instructions either from home or from his superior in 
America, he was largely dependent upon his cwn resourcefulness. We ob- 
serve his immediate difficulties: no men, no supplies, and no previously formed 
political contacts. But Forbes had been a quartermaster general and an ad- 
jutant general, and under normal circumstances the assembling of men and 
supplies would therefore have been a routine job. From a European stand- 
point, however, conditions were not normal. Provincial politics could not 
be understood in a day, and it came as a distinct shock to Forbes that political 
expediency was necessarily deeply entangled with every step that he must 


take in his preparation for the campaign. He had to deal not with one 
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province only but with several; and intercolonial jealousies, recalcitrant as- 
semblics, and an apathetic population appalled him. That he found a way to 
circumvent all these various impediments sufficiently to effect the organiza- 
tion of a respectable fighting force and a service of supply, without at the 
same time seriously offending colonial sensibilities, was as notable an achieve- 
ment as his slashing a road through the primeval wilderness to Fort Duquesne. 
The diversity of opinion among his advisers respecting the choice of the 
route to Fort Duquesne, which came perilously near to immobilizing the 
object of the campaign, is a familiar fact. But it is believed that some new 
light is thrown upon that episode. Apparently Forbes maintained an open 
mind at the outset as to whether to mark out a new and more direct road or 
to follow the Braddock trail. His determination to adopt the former plan 
was predicated in part upon evidence and opinion presented by his quarter- 
master, Sir John St. Clair. Once convinced of its utility Forbes moved im- 
mediately to carry the plan into execution. Counter arguments of interested 
parties from Virginia, who brought great pressure to bear upon him, were not 
sufficient to change his resolve. Notable among his advisers who favored the 
Braddock route was Colonel Washington, and by some strange perversion 
St. Clair changed his mind at a critical stage. Forbes attributed the latter’s 
apparently inspired reversal of opinion to party interests—to his having re- 
ceived “a new light at Winchester.” He goes on to say, with respect to the 
rivalry of special interests: “As I disclaim all parties myself, should be very 
sorry that they were to Creep in amongst us. I therefore cannot Conceive 
what the Virginia folks would be att, for to me it appears to be them, and 
them only, that want to drive us into the road by Fort Cumberland, no doubt 
in opposition to the Pennsylvanians who by Raestown would have a nigher 
Communication (than them) to the Ohio.” And Forbes further avers that 
Colonel] Washington was at least partially blameworthy for the stubborn 
attitude of the Virginia party: “By a very unguarded letter of Col. Wash- 
ington that Accidently fell into my hands, I am now at the bottom of their 
Scheme against this new road, a Scheme that I think was a shame for any 
officer to be Concerned in.” In Forbes’s estimation such an attitude in a sub- 
ordinate nullified much other advice which, in his belief, might also be 
colored by interest. On one occasion he observed to Bouquet that although 
Washington should be consulted regarding certain matters, his opinion should 
not necessarily be followed “as his Behaviour about the roads was in no ways 
like a Soldier.” 
Indian affairs also come in for considerable attention. The treaty of Easton, 
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which separated numerous Indian tribes from their French attachment, was 
made possible by the constant pressure exerted by Forbes, which involved his 
“downright Bullying of Sir William Johnson.” Incidentally, Forbes did not 
hold Johnson in very high estimation; in fact, Indian officials generally were 
looked upon “as the most imposing Rogues that I have ever had to deal with.” 

In short, we have here a set of documentary sources which must be used 
by every student of the period, whether his interest lies in the details of the 
purely military aspects of the campaign, in Indian relations, or in the history 
of army organization and procedure. To the volume Professor James has 
contributed a sketch of the life of Forbes and also textual annotations which, 
although confined mainly to brief identifications of persons and references 
to the location of documents referred to in the text, are sufficient. There is 
also an adequate index. The Allegheny County Committee of the Pennsyl- 
vania Society of the Colonial Dames of America is to be congratulated not 
only for making possible the publication but likewise for its very handsome 
appearance. 


Department of State, Washington, D. C. CuiarenceE E. Carter 


Whiskey Rebels: The Story of a Frontier Uprising. By Lecanp D. 
Ba.pwin. Decorations by WArp Hunrer. (Pittsburgh, University 
of Pittsburgh Press, 1939. ix, 326 p. Map.) 


In 1794, the four southwestern counties of Pennsylvania became the seat 
of a popular uprising directed against the authority of the federal government. 
The source of the discontent was a federal excise tax upon distilled liquors 
designed to defray the cost of Alexander Hamilton’s assumption program 
and thus balance the federal budget. Revenue officers were tarred and feath- 
ered; stills were smashed; friends of the central government maintained a 
discreet silence or prudently left the country. At length the president called 
out the militia of several of the Eastern states and suppressed the insurrection 
by the threat of armed force. In his study Dr. Baldwin assigns himself the 
task of examining the factors that brought the Monongahela country to the 
point of armed defiance, developed personal feuds that lasted in some cases 
for over a half a century, and evoked this signal evidence of the strength 
of the new government. 

Many of the popular issues of the present day are reflected in this contest. 
Dr. Baldwin interprets the Whiskey Insurrection as being more than simply 
a tax payers’ filibuster. It was, he says, one of a series of agrarian uprisings 
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akin to the Regulator Movement and the Populist Revolt in which frontier 
individualism was arrayed against the expanding might of plutocratic indi- 
vidualism. The small business man was concerned, too, lest the excise tax 
drive the small distiller out of business and convert the distilling industry 
into a monopoly for the few. But to Eastern conservatives, the Whiskey Insur- 
rection was the French Revolution at their doors. Already Democratic so- 
cieties founded on the model of the Jacobin clubs had appeared in the West, 
and it was easy to surmise that they were at the root of the trouble. The Ger- 
man population of the region remained generally aloof from the excitement. 
The Presbyterian Church, the all-powerful local sect, while critical of the 
excise, refused to countenance violent tactics on the part of the “Whiskey 
Boys.” 

Some of the best features of this study are the descriptive sketches of the 
prominent figures involved in the uprising: John Neville, the excise inspector, 
and the “Neville connection”; David Bradford and John Holcroft, popular 
leaders of the insurrection; John McMillan, “the leader of Presbyterianism 
in the West”; and Albert Gallatin, a rising political leader of the backwoods 
democracy. But these are overshadowed in Dr. Baldwin’s treatment by the 
figure of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Pittsburgh lawyer, politician, and man 
of letters, who became dangerously compromised by his parleys with the 
rebels and narrowly missed being made the scapegoat for the whole pro- 
ceedings. Brackenridge’s viewpoint as expressed in quotations from his /mci- 
dents of the Whiskey Insurrection is strongly emphasized, perhaps too much 
so, for of the 298 footnotes in the book, 111 deal with or are taken directly 
from that source. On the other hand, Gallatin’s part in sabotaging the pro- 
gram of the insurrectionists at the meeting at Parkinson’s Ferry on August 
14 and again at Redstone on August 28, 1794, is passed over rather too 
easily. William Findley and other historians of the insurrection have argued 
that the secretary of the treasury, Alexander Hamilton, conspired to bring 
about the trouble in the West in order to prove the necessity of a standing 
army and to draw discredit upon the Democratic societies. The author of 
Whiskey Rebels dismisses this charge for lack of proof but finds grounds for 
the suspicion that Hamilton looked upon the rebellion as a “heaven-sent op- 
portunity” and proceeded to utilize it for his own purposes. 

Several questions remain unanswered in the mind of this reviewer. Why 
did three years elapse between the passage of the Excise Act and the uprising 
of 1794? Why did Bradford and the “Whiskey Boys” refrain from attacking 
the garrison at Fort Fayette when they marched on Pittsburgh from Brad- 
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dock’s Field on August 2, 1794? And finally, who were the leaders who 
stood behind Bradford and stiffened his resistance against counsels to retract? 
Dr. Baldwin suggests the names of David and Daniel Hamilton and Benjamin 
Parkinson but admits that they were purely local in their influence. A curious 
aftermath of the insurrection unmentioned in this book, perhaps because it 
lies outside the range of the topic, took place one night in February, 1799, 
when a whiskey pole was erected in Greensburg in Westmoreland County 
near the home of Benjamin Wells, the local excise collector. Tacked to it 
was an inscription in the German language containing the slogan, “Tom the 
Tinker, Liberty and no Excise,” followed by various profane expressions 
concerning the collector and voicing vague threats. The pole was removed by 
the authorities the next morning, and responsibility for the outrage was 
placed upon “a few sneaking, cowardly reptiles” who crept into the com- 
munity by night and then stole away. This was evidently a sporadic outburst 
for there is no record of any similar occurrence after that. 

The physical features of the Baldwin study include a substantial binding, 
a handsome jacket, and excellent typography. No available source of infor- 
mation seem to have been overlooked. The student of western Pennsylvania 
history will find in this volume, conforming as it does to the high standards 
established by the earlier publications of the Western Pennsylvania Historical 
Survey, a scholarly treatment of an episode that has been in large part neg- 
lected by the guild of professional historians. The casual reader will enjoy a 
pleasant excursion into the traditions of the Monongahela Valley at a time 
when communications with the East were tenuous and the Indian was a 
familiar sight in the streets of little Pittsburgh. 


Carnegie Institute of Technology J. Curter ANpDREws 


George Croghan’s Journal of His Trip to Detroit in 1767, with His 
Correspondence Relating Thereto, Now Published for the First 
Time from the Papers of General Thomas Gage in the William L. 
Clements Library. Edited by Howarp H. PeckHam. (Ann Arbor, 
The University of Michigan Press—London, Humphrey Milford, 
Oxford University Press, 1939. vii, 61 p.) 


In a brief but satisfactory preface, the editor says, “In its own way, the 
journal is but a sample of ‘new material’ that may be found in the Gage 
Papers.” The value of the possession of the Gage Papers 1s well illustrated 
by this small, well-edited and well-printed volume. Much work has, it is 
true, been done on the British régime in the Mississippi Valley, notably by 
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the Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin historical groups, but it is fairly safe 
to say that the period from 1764 to 1774 remains to be more fully treated 
as a result of the researcher’s fortunate access to the Gage Papers. 

The preface is followed by a nine-page account of the life and career of 
George Croghan, based upon Albert T. Volwiler’s George Croghan and the 
Westward Movement, 1741-1782. As it should, this introduction whets the 
intellectual appetite of the reader for what is later provided. Six letters of 
George Croghan, of which only one seems to have been printed previously, 
furnish additional background for the journal itself. 

The value of the journal, which is not in the handwriting of Croghan, but 
in that of secretaries, is certainly not literary. Nor does the document throw 
much light on other than Indian history. As a descriptive account of a trip 
from Fort Pitt to Detroit and return it fails to add anything to travel liter- 
ature. But it throws light on British imperial Indian policy and substantiates 
historians’ earlier impressions of the great dissatisfaction of the western In- 
dians in 1767 and the danger of an uprising against white encroachment. 
Possibly this trip of George Croghan and the negotiations outlined in this 
journal were the deciding factor in averting, in 1768, a widespread Indian 
insurrection as dangerous as that of Pontiac in 1763. 

The volume contains as an appendix a list of George Croghan manuscripts 
in the William L. Clements Library and is provided with an adequate index. 
The reviewer noted no errors of omission or commission in the publication. 
The public will welcome further offerings of this type from the Gage Papers. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


The Genesis of Western Culture: The Upper Ohio Valley, 1800- 
1825. By James M. Mitver. (Ohio Historical Collections, vol. 
g—Columbus, Ohio State Archzological and Historical Society, 
1938. xi, 194 p. Illustrations. ) 


“ ‘Wuiskey!’ cried the boatman. ‘I’m buying drinks for myself and the 
best fighter, rough-an’-tumble, in Pittsburgh, or maybe in the world. He 
made me say enough, and by God! he had to fight tolerable well to beat this 
Mississippi screamer!’ ” So report Blair and Meine in their book about the 
“King of Mississippi Keelboatmen.” But Mike Fink, who fought so “toler- 
able well,” and his brethren, the Indian scout, trader, and wagoner, have 
too long dominated chronicles of the upper Ohio Valley of frontier days. 
Professor Miller has entered his protest and pleaded for the less colorful but 
more enduring phases of frontier life in this region. In the past decade authors 
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of monographs and articles have tended to stress local cultural development 
but this volume is the first to include within its limits a wider area with 
four focal points: Pittsburgh, Lexington, Marietta, and Cincinnati. 

Approximately a third of the book is devoted to characterizing the land, 
the people and their manners and customs, the rise of the four metropolitan 
areas, and the nascent culture of the first settlers. The remainder is a dis- 
cussion of the “Workmen” and the “Product,” based upon the earlier de- 
scribed “Material.” 

The larger towns in the West were able to support ministers, but the 
hinterland was forced to rely largely upon the itinerant who not only brought 
contact with the outside world but stimulated a desire for reading and for 
books. Some missionaries had training at Princeton or other eastern schools, 


some had little or no formal training; all were sufficiently well grounded to 
make a valuable impression on the minds of those who heard them. Lawyers, 
too, contributed to cultural development. One has only to consider Hugh 
Henry Brackenridge, James Mountain, and Walter Forward, to pick one 
region, to realize the lasting impression early lawyers made upon the scene. 
Brackenridge was interested in politics, journalism, literature, and education 
as well as in the practice of law. Doctors, like lawyers, moved outside their 
orbits and were frequently engaged in cultural pursuits before they came to 
the frontier. The master of the “Jog cabin school” and the “little red school- 
house” has received more credit for his contribution than he deserved, 
according to Dr. Miller. Secondary education, hitherto largely de-empha- 
sized, was far more important and molded thought and action under the 
guiding hands of ministers, lawyers, doctors, and editors. Academies were 
early established in Canonsburg, Washington, Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, and 
Lexington. Lastly, and not least important among the agencies furthering 
western cultural expansion, was the editor, a master of “wit, ridicule, invec- 


> and the horsewhip. Barely more than twenty years after the 


tive, trickery,’ 
laying out of Pittsburgh, John Scull and James Hall established the arst news- 
paper west of the Alleghenies. And in a year’s time there followed the 
Kentucke Gazette (Lexington), edited by John Bradford., Early journals 
contained poetry and fiction, together with news and bitter political articles. 
From these same editorial sources came pamphlets, books, almanacs, and the 
beginnings of periodical literature. 

In his concluding section the author has discussed in some detail the aca- 
demies and universities, churches and religious groups, communistic societies 


such as the Rappites and the Zoar Community, books, booksellers and libra- 
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ries, dramatists, and literary figures. The “Products” were a disappointment 
to the reviewer. Time and limitations of space must be considered, of course, 
but one could wish for the same detail that appears in the first two sections 
of the book. Leafing through the Pittsburgh Directory for 1815, one finds 
the Pittsburgh Humane Society, established on May 10, 1813, and devoted 
to administering “‘comfort to the widow, the orphan and the sick,” and the 
Pittsburgh Chemical and Physiological Society, which possessed “‘a Library, 
Chemical and Philosophical apparatus, and a valuable cabinet of mineralogy.” 
Other regions in the West must have had similar societies that contributed 
materially to the development and expansion of this nascent culture. 

From the standpoint of historical criticism a few points should be noted. 
The steamboat “New Orleans” successfully passed the Falls of the Ohio at 
Louisville on her downward voyage to New Orleans in 1811, although she had 
to wait for higher water. Captain Henry Shreve’s “Washington” also passed 
over the falls before David Prentiss’ boat, the “Zebulon M. Pike,” in 1817 
(p. 9). The Tree of Liberty (Pittsburgh), established in 1800 by John 
Israel was not Federalist but Democratic-Republican in sympathy (p. 77), 
and the statement that “Pentland established the Commonwealth in July, 
1805, as the Democratic Republican opposition to the Tree of Liberty” 
(p. 80), is misleading. The Tree was then published by Walter Forward in 
collaboration with Henry Baldwin and Tarleton Bates, conservative Demo- 
cratic-Republicans who opposed their more radical colleagues in the same 
party. The author is also somewhat in error in his statement that “Pittsburgh 
itself had no institution of collegiate rank until 1822, when the Pittsburgh 
Academy was reorganized as the Western University of Pennsylvania” (p. 
100): the latter was granted its charter in 1819 and reorganization took 
place almost immediately. 

The book is nicely set up and charmingly written and, if one does not 
mind small print, makes pleasant as well as informative reading. Frequent 
and extensive quotations in the first part of the volume, copious footnotes, 
and an extensive bibliography provide the research worker with an excellent 
basis for detailed study of any of the innumerable points made. 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania Frank B. Sessa 
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HISTORICAL SOCIETY NOTES 


In March the society departed from its regular custom by holding its 
regular monthly meeting, on the twenty-eighth, in the auditorium of the 
Stephen Collins Foster Memorial of the University of Pittsburgh. A lecture 
on “Stephen Collins Foster and the Foster Hall Collection,” illustrated by 
lantern slides and phonograph records, was given by Mr. Fletcher Hodges, 
Jr., curator of the collection, after which the visitors inspected the treasures 


in the Foster shrine under Mr. Hodges’ guidance. 


The April meeting, held on the twenty-fifth, was signalized by the pres- 
ence of two speakers from out of the city: one, the Reverend Felix Fellne:, 
O.S.B., of St. Vincent Archabbey, Latrobe, who presented a paper on “Early 
Catholicity in Western Pennsylvania”; the other, J. Bennett Nolan, Esq., 
noted author and lecturer from Reading, who spoke on the subject, “Ben- 


jamin Franklin in Scotland and Ireland.” 


On “University of Pittsburgh Night,” May 30, the program of the so- 
ciety’s last monthly mecting of the season was as usual provided by graduate 
students of the history department of the university, under the direction of 
Dr. John W. Oliver, head of the department. Mr. Nathan D. Shappee, of 
the university’s Johnstown Center, presented a paper on “The Johnstown 
Flood and Pittsburgh’s Relief,” the next day being the fiftieth anniversary of 
the flood; and Miss Catherine Bachofen, librarian of Aspinwall High School, 
read a paper on “Congressman Harmar Denny.” 


The following persons were elected to annual membership at the April and 
May meetings: Mrs. Terrell Johnson and Miss Dorothy McMurry of Pitts- 
burgh, and Paul S. Allen of Hanover, New Hampshire. 


Members lost by death, since the last report made here, include Daniel 
E. Davis, Benjamin G. Follansbee, and Thomas S. Grubbs, of Pittsburgh, and 
Lewis C. Walkinshaw, of Greensburg. Earlier deaths, not previously noted 
here, include those of Harry S. Hershberger and Curtis S. Mitchell of Pitts- 
burgh. 


Upon the initiative of the Honorable Robert Garland, a vice president of 
the society, the latter has secured the promise of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Highways to correct certain errors in the historical inscriptions on the state 


road signs at Armagh and Aspinwall. 
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On February 19, Dr. Russell J. Ferguson of the University of Pittsburgh, 
speaking on behalf of the society, addressed the Club Superintendents’ Club 
of the Young Men’s and Young Women’s Hebrew Association on the subject, 
“Historic Sites in and around Pittsburgh.” On May 12 the director of the 
society addressed the annual meeting of the state council of the National So- 
ciety of United States Daughters of 1812, at the William Penn Hotel, on 


the subject, “Pittsburgh in the 1812 Period.” 


The morning session of the Tenth Annual History Conference, held on 
April 29 under the auspices of the history department and the extension 
division of the University of Pittsburgh, met in the auditorium in the so- 
ciety’s building. “European Politics in Latin Amerca” was the general theme 
of the conference, and the guest speakers were Dr. J. Fred Rippy of the 
University of Chicago and Dr. Dexter Perkins of the University of Rochester. 
In the evening, after a luncheon and an afternoon session at the University 
Club, Phi Alpha Theta, national honorary history fraternity, held a banquet 
at the Pittsburgh Athletic Association, with Dr. Perkins as the principal 
speaker. 


The Westmoreland-Fayette branch of the society held its spring meeting 
on May 11 at the Zion Evangelical Lutheran Church in Greensburg. Dr. 
William B. Hindman, pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in Uniontown 
and president of the branch society, presented “New Light on the Jumon- 
ville Incident,” and Dr. J. C. McGregor, professor of history at Washington 
and Jefferson College, discussed ‘‘Lessons from History.”” The branch has 
published and circulated among its members, actual and prospective, a map of 
“Southern Westmoreland Co., Pa., Showing Locations of First Roads Built,” 
and a mimeographed summary of the history of ““The Glades Road” by Rich- 
ard F, Darsie of Scottdale. Both the branch society and the cause of historical 
education in southwestern Pennsylvania generally have suffered a great loss 
through the recent death of one of its vice presidents, Mr. Lloyd E. Davis, 
teacher of history at East Huntingdon High School and sponsor of an out- 
standing high-school history club there. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


The Honorable Robert Garland has placed on display in the society’s 
museum, as a loan, a set of the pens used by President Woodrow Wilson, Vice 
President Thomas R. Marshall, and Speaker Champ Clark in signing the 
Daylight Saving Bill of 1918. These pens, appropriately mounted, labeled, 
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and framed, were later presented to Mr. Garland “for conspicuous service in 
obtaining the legislation when president of the Chamber of Commerce of 
Pittsburgh, and as chairman of the National Committee on Daylight Saving 
of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States.” Accompanying the ex- 
hibit are facsimiles of letters and telegrams attesting the above-described use 
of the pens, and a pamphlet, published in July, 1936, in which Robert W. 
Hughes tells The Story of Daylight Saving and of Mr. Garland’s leading 
part in securing its adoption in the United States. 


Mr. and Mrs. Marcellin C. Adams, long-time residents of Pittsburgh now 
located at Foxburg, have presented to the society complete apparatus for 
producing daguerreotypes—camera, plates, developing trays, chemicals, 
frames, and glasses. The equipment belonged to Mr. Adams’ father, the late 
S. Jarvis Adams, who purchased it from an itinerant daguerreotype-maker 
toward the end of the 1860’s. Other gifts from the same donors include a 
bicycle wheel of an early date; a model jarring machine (to shake down sand 
in foundry patterns); a patented coffee mill invented by the grandfather, 
Calvin Adams; the stand and armature of an electric sewing machine, oper- 
ated by blue-vitriol batteries a decade before other electricity was available; 


a stereopticon; and a camera, 


Mrs. Harmar D. Denny has presented two interesting old documents re- 
lating to land ownership in and near Pittsburgh. One is a deed to three lots 
in the “Town of Pittsburg” from John Penn, Jr., and John Penn to Colonel 
William Butler, dated March 26, 1785; one of the lots was on the west side 
of the present Seventh Street between Penn Avenue and the Allegheny River, 
and the other two were on the east side of the present Barbeau Street between 
Penn and Liberty Avenues. The other document is a patent for five hundred 
acres of donation lands in Westmoreland County granted by the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania to the same Colonel Butler on November 
10, 1786. The colonel was a brother of General Richard Butler. 


Copies of Loomis’s No. 1 Magazine Almanac and Loomis’s No. 1 Pitts- 
burgh Almanac, both published in Pittsburgh for the year 1835, have been 
presented by Dr. John A. Nietz of the University of Pittsburgh. The first- 
mentioned almanac contains a “Biographical Sketch of Zadok Cramer,” the 


founder of both series. 


From the East Liverpool (Ohio) Historical Society, through its treasurer, 
Mr. William H. Vodrey, the society has received as gifts a number of inter- 
esting western Pennsylvania items: one, a cancelled check drawn on the 
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Parker Savings Bank, Parker’s Landing, on April 14, 1873; and the others, 
printed programs of “exhibitions” at Beaver Academy on September 27, 
1844, and September 25, 1846, and at West Alexander Academy on March 
26, 1856. On the 1844 program are listed fourteen “selected” orations, five 
“original” orations, eleven musical selections, two “original” debates, two 
dialogues, two essays, two poems, and a prayer! Among those who rendered 
“select” poems on this occasion was M[atthew] S[tanley] Quay, who recited 
“Bozarris.” 

Dr. Richard T. Wiley of Elizabeth has presented two old railroad time- 
tables: one of the Pittsburgh, Virginia & Charleston Railway (now the Mo- 
nongahela division of the Pennsylvania Railroad) for 1877, and the other of 
the McKeesport and Belle Vernon Railroad (now part of the Monongahela 
division of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad) for 1889. 

Mr. Thomas Mellon II has presented a number of mementos of the life 
and death of James A. Garfield, including a pamphlet containing the Me- 
morial Address delivered in Congress by James G. Blaine on February 27, 
1882; a lithograph of Lincoln and his family; and a print of the Engine 
“Hero,” which was partially destroyed by the “Rebels” upon their evacua- 
tion of Atlanta toward the close of the Civil War. 





EIGHTH ANNUAL HISTORICAL TOUR 


On Friday and Saturday, July 14 and 15, the society and the summer 
session of the University of Pittsburgh will conduct their eighth annual 
historical tour by automobile, along a route including some of the prin- 
cipal communities and points of historical interest in Westmoreland, 
Indiana, Clearfield, Elk, McKean, and Warren counties, northeast from 
Pittsburgh. The stops for luncheon and dinner meetings will be at Clear- 
field, Kane, and Warren, and it is expected that one of the high points 
of the outing will be a visit to the Cornplanter Indian reservation, which 
apparently is destined to be inundated in the interest of flood-control. 
Final announcements will be sent to all members of the society, but all 
others who are interested are also cordially invited to join the expedi- 
tion, and inquiries about it may be addressed to Mr. Frank B. Sessa, 
tour manager for the society, Historical Building, 4338 Bigelow Boule- 
vard, Pittsburgh; telephone SChenley 5021. 
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NEWS AND COMMENT 


A group of Pittsburghers and other western Pennsylvanians interested in 
local archxology has organized as Allegheny Chapter, No. 1, of the Society for 
Pennsylvania Archxology. A few years previously a number of this group had 
organized independently under the name, Society for the Preservation of 
American Antiquities. This organization was revived and placed in the way 
of becoming a chapter of the state society—its first, by the way—under the 
stimulus of an illustrated lecture given at the Congress of Women’s Clubs on 
March 24 by Dr. Donald A. Cadzow, state archzxologist and president of the 
Society for Pennsylvania Archxology. Preliminary reorganization and appli- 
cation for a state charter were effected at a meeting held in the County Office 
Building, Pittsburgh, on April 7, and by-laws were adopted and organization 
was completed at a meeting held in the Historical Building on May 2. The 
objects of the chapter, as expressed in its by-laws, “shall be to promote the 
study of archxology, both prehistoric and historic, as represented in the 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania; to encourage careful scientific research and 
excavation in this field and to discourage careless and misdirected digging; 
to promote the conservation and preservation of important prehistoric and 
historic sites and to further the passage of laws prescribing such; to oppose 
the manufacture and sale of fraudulent antiquities; to encourage the establish- 
ment of local archzological museums and organizations; to promote the spread 
of archzological knowledge by means of meetings, publications, and desirable 
news publicity; to perpetuate and preserve Indian and colonial place-names; 
and to serve as a bond between the individual archzologist, collector, and stu- 
dent.” The officers are: Dr. Thomas H. Daugherty, president; Ralph H. 
Whitehead, first vice president; E. L. McGraw, second vice president; H. N. 
Rudderow, treasurer; and Franklin F. Holbrook, secretary and archivist. 


At the annual meeting of the Society for Pennsylvania Archzology, held 
in Harrisburg on April 14, western Pennsylvania was honored, not only by 
the granting of a charter to the newly organized Pittsburgh branch of that 
society, but also by the election to the presidency of the state society of Colonel 
Lewis F. Acker of Cheswick. 


Subjects of historical interest among recent news stories in the Pittsburgh 


Bulletin Index include “Lively Oldster,” or an account of the Pittsburgh 


Art Society, “second oldest musical organization in the United States” (Oc- 
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tober 27); “Kay House,” or the Pittsburgh Newsboys’ Home, and “Pitts- 
burgh Primitives,” a review of the Pittsburgh artists whose works were being 
currently exhibited by the fine arts department of the University of Pitts- 
> 


burgh (November 10); and “Abnormalcy,” a review of Pittsburgh banks and 


banking (January 26). 


The December number of the Pittsburgh Club Women’s Digest includes a 
brief biographical sketch of Judge Lois Downs McBride, and a “Directory of 
Most Important Women’s Clubs in Allegheny County.’” 


In an attractively printed and illustrated brochure entitled, The Darling- 
ton Memorial Library, University of Pittsburgh (University of Pittsburgh 
Press, 1938. vi, 28 p.), Mrs. Agnes Starrett describes one of the outstanding 


collections of Americana. 


The University of Pittsburgh Press has issued and widely distributed a 
second edition of Songs of Stephen Foster (1938), prepared for schools and 
general use, and edited and arranged by Will Earhart, director of music in 
the Pittsburgh Public Schools, and Edward B. Birge, professor of music, In- 


diana University. 


Recent issues of the Alumni Review, University of Pittsburgh, include a 
number of items worthy of note here: a biographical sketch of the late Charles 
Z. Klauder, architect of the Cathedral of Learning, the Stephen Collins Fos- 
ter Memorial, and the Heinz Memorial Chapel (November) ; announcement 
of the action of the American Institute of Graphic Arts including among 
the fifty best books of the year 1938 Pen Pictures of Early Western Penn- 
sylvania and With Rifle and Plow, two of the volumes produced by the West- 
ern Pennsylvania Historical Survey and published by the University of Pitts- 
burgh Press (January); and an illustrated account of the acquisition, by the 
university of portraits of Hugh Henry Brackenridge, Sabina Wolfe Brac- 
kenridge, and George H. Clapp (February). 


The 150th anniversary of the first session of the court of common pleas in 
Allegheny County was celebrated at a luncheon in the William Penn Hotel 
on March 17, under the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh 
and the Allegheny County Bar Association. Judge W. Heber Dithrich was 
the principal speaker, and others who participated included C. F. C. Arens- 
berg, Esq., Mr. Pressley H. McCance, vice president of the Philadelphia 
Company, and Mr, Frank L. Duggan, president of the Chamber of Com- 


merce, 
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Recent historical works by Pittsburgh authors include a volume on High- 
ways and Byways of the Civil War, by Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney 
(Pittsburgh, The Gibson Press, 1938. xiii, 304 p. Maps.); and The Bona- 
partes in America, by Dr.. Macartney and Major Gordon Dorrance (Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance and Company, ¢1939. 286 p. [llustrated.). 


In the January number of The Sons of the American Revolution Maga- 
zine, quarterly bulletin of the national organization of that name, is re- 
ported the organization at Clearfield, Pennsylvania, on October 15, of a new 
unit to be known as the Susquehanna Chapter. A charter membership of fifty- 
nine was enrolled, and the following officers were elected: Glenn E. Thom- 
son, president; Walter M. Swoop, Albert N. Reynolds, and F. Maynard 
Reed, vice presidents; John Dufton, secretary; Richard B. Irwin, treasurer; 
Blaine Byers, chaplain; F. Cortez Bell, chancellor; Cyrus Gordon, registrar; 
Anthony Hile, genealogist; and Conrad L. Smith, historian. 


A noteworthy feature of the Warren County, Pennsylvania, Almanac, 1939 
(40 p.), “printed for the Friends of the Warren Bank and Trust Company,” 
is an illustrated account of the old Warren Academy, which graduated its first 
classes one hundred years ago. 


Mifflin County, located just east of the region commonly known as west- 
ern Pennsylvania, is to be congratulated upon the appearance of a sixty-eight- 
page comprehensive review of The Genesis of Mifflin County, Pennsylvania, 
by John Martin Stroup, president of the Mifflin County Historical Society, 
and Raymond Martin Bell, of Washington and Jefferson College (Lewis- 
town, Pennsylvania, 1939). Besides a well-organized narrative there are ap- 
pendices giving the principal sources used and a county chronology from 
about 1720 to 1789. It is noteworthy also that a layman and a professional 
historian collaborated in such an enterprise and that important, hitherto un- 
used, original sources were sought out and used. 


Among the many educational books and booklets compiled in Pennsylvania 
by the Federal Writers’ Project of the Works Progress Administration, and 
published under various auspices, should be mentioned the following attrac- 
tively illustrated brochures of western Pennsylvania interest in the American 
Guide Series: A Bid for Liberty, “an account of the Resolutions and Declara- 


tions of Independence adopted in the Colony of Pennsylvania, 1774 to 
1776,” sponsored by the Pennsylvania Historical Commission and published 
by the William Penn Association of Philadelphia (1937. 48 p.); The Har- 


mony Society in Pennsylvania, sponsored by the Harmony Society Historical 
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Association and published by the William Penn Association (1937. 38 p.); 
Tales of Pioneer Pittsburgh, sponsored by the Western Pennsylvania Com- 
mittee on Folklore and published by the William Penn Association (1937. 
29 p.); and The Floods of Johnstown, sponsored by the Mayor and City 
Council of Johnstown and published by the Mayor’s Committee of that city 
(1939. 36 p.). The William Penn Association, it should be emphasized, was 
a non-profit corporation composed of project workers commendably desirous 
of seeing the results of their work published and not left buried in filing 


cabinets. 


A novel contribution to-local history, and an example worthy of emulation 
elsewhere, is Benjamin Alderfer Fryer’s Congressional History of Berks (Pa.) 
District, published under the auspices of the Historical Society of Berks 
County (Reading, Pennsylvania, 1939. vi, 358 p. Portraits.). In it are re- 
counted in chronological order the lives and legislative services of all the men 
who have represented Berks County, or districts of which it was a part, in 
Congress. 


The October issue of Pennsylvania Library and Museum Notes includes 
an article on “Pennsylvania Germans in Fiction” by Clyde F. Lytle. Among 
the authors discussed is Brook Hanlon (Mrs. L. T. Brumbaugh), a former 
student at the University of Pittsburgh. 


The issues of the Monthly Bulletin of the Pennsylvania Department of In- 
ternal affairs from October through March contain interesting and infor- 
mative material on a number of historical subjects of western Pennsylvania 
interest, including the aluminum industry (October); the production of oil 
from coal (November); the Allegheny Portage Railroad, treated serially 
(November-January); and Pennsylvania’s canals, in the first installment of a 
series (March). 


Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, professor of history in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, writes of “Henry Marie Brackenridge, Diplomat” in an article pub- 
lished in the October number of Pennsylvania History, quarterly publica- 
tion of the Pennsylvania Historical Association. In the same issue are articles 
on “Abraham Lincoln at Gettysburg,” by Robert Fortenbaugh; and “Frank- 
lin Weirick: ‘Copperhead’ of Central Pennsylvania,” by William A. Russ, Jr. 
The January number includes discussions of “The Yellow Fever in Philadel- 
phia, 1793,” by Mulford Stough; “Benjamin Franklin and the Society of 
Arts,” by Frank R. Lewis; and “An Early Episode in the Career of Mason 


and Dixon,” by R. Heathcote Heindel. The usual informative and stimulat- 
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ing material continues to be offered under “News and Comment,” edited 
by Dr. Sylvester K. Stevens, historian of the Pennsylvania Historical Com- 
mission; “Public School Teachers’ Department,” edited by Dr. Leroy J. 
Koehler, of State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg; and “Book Reviews 
and Book Notes,” edited by Dr. James A. Barnes, of Temple University. 
Dr. Arthur C. Bining, of the University of Pennsylvania, is editor of the 
quarterly, and Dr. J. Paul Selsam, of State College, is secretary of the asso- 


ciation. 


The October number of the Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biog- 
raphy includes an article on “The American Work of Benjamin West,” by 
William Sawitzky; another on “Andrew Bradford,” by Anna Janney DeAr- 
mond; “Letters from a Hessian Mercenary,” Hans Huth, translated by C. V. 
Easum; and the concluding installment of “Memoirs of a Senator from Penn- 
sylvania: Jonathan Roberts, 1771-1854,” edited by Philip S. Klein. In the 
January number appear articles on “John the Painter,” or James Aitken, 
alias James Hill and James Hinde, by William Bell Clark; “The Voyage of 
the Empress of China,” by Samuel W. Woodhouse: “Philip Freneau and His 
Circle,” by Philip M. Marsh; “The German Lutheran Aid Society of 1790,” 
by John G. Frank and John E. Pomfret; and “Five Letters from George 
Henry Boker to William Gilmore Simms,” edited by Jay B. Hubbell. 

An article on “The Northwest Expedition of George Rogers Clark, 1786- 
1787,” by Dr. Leonard G. Helderman of Washington and Lee University, 
in which reference is made to Major Ebenezer Denny and other early Pitts- 
burghers, appears in the December number of the Mississippi Valley Histori- 
cal Review. 


New light on the antecedents of the half-legendary “Johnny Appleseed” is 


offered in an article on “John Chapman’s Line of Descent from Edward 


Chapman of Ipswich,” by ‘Florence E. Wheeler, with an introduction by 
Robert Price, in the January number of the Ofio State Archeological and 
Historical Quarterly. 





